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"REMITTANCES BY MAIL. “A postmaster may en- 
close money in a letter to the publisher of a newspaper, 
to pay the subscription of a third person, and trank the 
letter, if written by himself.’—Amos Kendall. 

Some of our subscribers may not be aware that they 
may save the postage on subscription money, by re- 
questing the postmaster where they reside to frank their 
letters containing such money, he being able to satisfy 
himself before a letter is sealed, that it contains nothing 
but what refers to the subscription. [Am. Farmer. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
FRANCE. 

Atlantic steam navigation. The English will not 
long be permitted to monopolize the honors and 
advantages of ocean steam navigation. France and 
Belgium will both come in as competitors at an 
early day. The Paris correspondent of the Nation- 
al Intelligencer says: 

“It is understood that the chambers will adopt 
readily the ministerial bill for the various lines of 
steam navigation ' between France and the two 
Americas. No time will be lost in the execution 
of this comprehensive project, which the official 
and semi-official organs confess to be even more 
political than commercial. The legislature of Bel- 
gium has passed the bill for an appropriation ofa 
sum not to exceed four hundred thousand francs 
annually, during fourteen years, for the establish- 
ment of a line of steam packets between that coun- 
try and the United States. Various passages of the 
able report of the Belgian committee on the sub- 
ject may be translated, usefully, for your columns, 
The Belgians will not lag behind their neighbors of 
France in this enterprise.” 

The royal decrees of the French government, is- 
sued on the 29th July, it is estimated in Paris will 
call into service 130,000 solditrs. The increase of 
the cavalry force will be 15,000 men. 

CHINA. 

Accounts from Singapore to the 25th March, says: 

No part of the expedition against China has yet ar- | 








rived. Should the eontest be long, there will be 
Vou, IX—~Sra. 2. 


PS a 


an extensive demand for salted provisions, flour, 
bread, &c. The portis free of port charges or duties. 

Siam sugar, white, 5 50a5 60, per picul; pepper, 
5 25 a 5 50 do.; tin, 18, scarce. pr 

Our latest previous intelligence, by the way of 
England, was to the 24th of March. 

he foreign trade at Canton, suspended on ac- 
count of the death of the empress, or for some other 
cause, was renewed on the 13th of April, and all the 
vessels in port had obtained cargoes. 

Tbe American merchants had sent most of their 
effects to Macao, and expected to be ordered away 
as soon as the English squadron should arrive.— 
Only one ship had yet arrived—the Druid, of 44 

uns. 
. No event of moment had taken place, and Canton 
was perfectly tranquilh Some show of preparation 
for the hostile visit of the English was in progress, 
such as the erection of batteries, the drilling of re- 
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7\cruits, &c. but nothing adequate to the powerful 


force of the assailants. Meantime, however, the 
loeal authorities, at Canton and elsewhere, were 
vigorously prosecuting their war upon the dealers 
in opium. 

PANAMA. 

Accounts from the Isthmus of Panama have been 
received at Havana to the middle of June. The 
government of Central America were said to be 
without funds and entirely unable longer to carry 
on the war against their neighbor. The civil war 
rages in Pasto, and the rebels have made themselves 
quite formidable. The sinall pox was making great 
havoc among the natives in Chagres—the foreigners, 
having mostly been vaccinated, escaped the epi- 
demic. The insurrection in the government of 
New Grenada was daily increasing. The insnr- 
gents threatened to overturn the government. 

MEXICO. 

The federalists in the city of Mexico, notwith- 
standing their partial success, have been completely 
put down, by Bustamente and his party. The ship 
Norma arrived here yesterday from Havana, bring- 
ing dates from the Mexican capital to the 28th July. 
It appears that, after twelve days skirmishing, the 
revolutionists under Urrea, who held the palace, ca- 

itulated on the 27th July, under a full indemnity 

or all past political offences. Urrea and Gomez Far- 

rias, (the insurgent ‘‘president ad interim,”’) not- 
withstanding this guarantee were supposed to have 
fled. 

A letter from Mexico, of the latest date, (July 
28th), says: 

“The firing continued until yesterday; the advan- 
tage gained on either side not indicating what would 
be the finai result. There were frequent parleys, 
suspensions of firing, &c. &c. And while we were 
waiting the arrival of Santa Ana, to puta stop to 
the war, for which purpose he had been sent for by 
government, we learn that every thing had been ar- 
ranged. 

“Yesterday afternoon at 2 o’clock, the capitulated 
troops left the palace, and proceeded to a village 
near the city, to deliver up theirams; but according 
to the rumors in circulation to-day, instead of making 
the surrender, they fortified themselves on Mount 
Santa Monica, 3 leagues from here. 

“At present, notwithstanding the departure of the 
capitulated troops from Mexico, the terms of the ca- 
pitulation are entirely unknown, nor is it known 
what is the fate of the leaders, Farias, Rejon, Cere- 
cero, Cardosa, Horta, &c. although it is said that 
Urrea fled at 2 o’clock yesterday morning, the 27th. 
Nevertheless, the insurgent troops marched out with 
all the honors of war, park and artillery. 

“From these circumstances, and rumors which 
are afloat to-day, {infer that some trick is at the 
bottom of the movement. Perhaps my political vi- 
sion deceives me, but time will decide.”’ 

Recapture of Tobasco. ‘Tobasco has been captur- 
ed by the federalists. The New Orleans Bee of the 
22d ult. says: ‘Itseems from all that we have been 
able to ascertain from the captain of the Atrevida, 
that a part of the centralist army, consisting of two 
hundred men, who had been obliged to leave the 
city, had afterwards received reinforcements, and 
had marcbed towards Tobasco, which they had suc- 
ceeded in recapturing, and taking advantage of the 
feebleness of their enemies, who were suffering from 
sickness, had been guilty of eruelties of the most 
revolting nature. Nothing was'spared; all the in- 
habitants who pronounced themselves in favor of the 


federalists were massacred without distinction, and 
their property pillaged and devastated. 
[Since placing the above in column later ac- 
counts have reached us contradicting the massacre]. 
Yucatan. The schooner Atreviida, arrived yester- 
day from Campeachy, whieh place ‘she left on the 
13th inst. Perfect tranquillity reigned in the city at 
the departure of this vessel. A Texian brig and 
schooner were at anchor in the harbor. 

w  =CANADA, 
Several meetings have recently been held in Up- 
per Canada, with the object of imposing a tax on 
American agricultural produce. 

The black troops stationed at Waterloo, who late- 
ly fired on the steamboats Ciycinnati and Chesa- 
peake. are to be removed into the interior of Ca- 
nada. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. Montgome- 
ry Blair, of Missouri, to be attorney of the United 
States in and for the district of Missouri. | 





. Consuts oF BexteGtum. The president of the U. 
States has recognized Joseph Mora Moss, as consul 
of Belgium, for the port of Philadelphia; John Doug- 
lass Bates, for the port of Boston; Thomas Amory 
Deblois, forthe port of Portland; Samuel D. Walker, 
for the port of Baltimore; A. W. Nolting, for the 
port of Richmond; George A. Hopley, for the port 
of Charleston; John C. Ferrell, for the port of Sa- 
vannah; Charles Auze, for the port of Mobile; Hip- 
polyte Mali, for the port of New York; Loreing F. 
Wheeler, for the port of Eastport, Maine; and John 
Capron, for the port of Norfolk. 





Deatu. A letter from Puerto Cabello, dated the 
14th ult. mentions the death of J. G. A. William- 
sop, esq. our charge d’affaires at Caraccas. He 
died on the 7th, of dysentery, after an illness of 
only a few days. 

NAPOLEON INDEMNITY. ‘The secretary of the 
treasury gives notice that the seventh instalment of 
the Napoleon indemnity, amounting to $213,351 61, 
wili be paid to the claimants on application at the 
Bank of America at New York, and at such other 
places as that bank may designate. The rate is sup- 
posed to be 11 83-1000 per cent. on the amount 
awarded. 





The council of the Royal society of London have 
recommended to the government to urge upon the 
government of the United States the establishment 
of magnetic observations similar to those now in ope- 
ration in other parts of the world. 





TREASURYNOTES. Sept. lst, 1840. Amount dut- 
standing of the issues of 1837, 8 and 9 $274,063 61 
Of the issues of 1840 4,692,438 86 





Aggregate outstanding $4,966,502 47 

Statement of treasury notes issued and redeemed 
under the authority of the act of 31st of March, 
since the 21st of July last, prepared in compliance 
with the resolution of the senate of that date. 


Issued. Redeemed. 
At 2 percent. interest, 83,062 27 24,100 
5 do. do. 663,260 36 21,000 
52-5 do. do. 1,107,000 00 
6 do. do. 32,031,21 
1 mill per cent. 1,500 








$1,853,316 63 $78,631 21 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says—‘“It is said that 
the government, having already issued the authoris- 
ed quantity of treasury notes, will be cempelled to 
depend for the next two months, upon the 2,500,000 
dollars due by the United States bank, and payable, 
according to the sub-treasury law, one-fourth in spe- 
cie, and THREE-FOURTHS IN BILLS OF SPECIE PAY- 
ING BANKS. It is believed, however, that the bank 
has already anticipated a large portion of this debt. 

Tue PorTTAWATTAMIE INprANs. The South 
Bend, Indiana, Free Press, states that the Potta- 
wattamie Indians are to leave. that place, on the 
17th inst. under the charge of Mr. A. Coquillard, 
for their new homes west of the Mississippi. The 
number that had consented to go was something 
| over 500. | 
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The following interesting tables have been carefully compiled for the Recisrer by a highly valued 
friend, who selected for his signature the name of the state of whichhe isa distinguished citizen. For 
accuracy, they muy be implicitly relied upon. We have reason to flatter ourselves that the pages of the 
Register will often be enriched by similar communications, the result of that patient and laborious 
research and precision, for which our worthy correspondent is so distinguished and so well qualified. 

THE suB-TREASURY BILL. The following are the yeas and nays on the final passage of this bill, 
with the name of each member placed to lis respective state. 


STATES, YEAS, NAYS. 
1 Maine, eae bites Parris, Anderson, Low- : Evans, Vandall, 4 
2 .N. Hampshire, Atherton, Williams, Shaw, Burke, East- 
man 5 
Saltonstall, Cushing, Lincoln, Briggs, 

3 Massachusetts, Parmenter, Williams, 2 ee Calhoun, Hastings, Adams, Ba- 

er, 9 
4 Rhode Island, ‘ : Tillinghast, Cranston, 2 
5 Vermont, Smith, Fletcher, 2 Hall, Slade, Everett, Pee 
6 Connecticut, x ; BAS jonas TS ag Osborne, Smith, , 
7 New York, Jackson, Montague, Kemble, Jones, Hoffman, Curtis, Grinnell, Monroe, 


Ely, Vanderpoel, Hand, Fine, Doig, 
Floyd,Allen, Brewster, Prentiss, Leo- 
nard, Dana, Rogers, Strong, Mallory, 


Morgan, Johnson, Hunt, Palen, Bar- 
nard, Kempshall, Russell, Wagner, 
Gates, Chittenden, Clark, Peck, Mar- 


Earl, 19 vin, Mitchell, Fillmore, 19 
&S New Jersey, Dickerson, Vroom, Ryall, Kille,Cooper, 5 Randolph, 1 
9 Delaware, Robinson, 1 


10 Pennsylvania, Paynter, Fornance, Wagner, Newhard, 
Ramsey, McCulloh, Petriken, Ham- 
mond, Marchand, Davis, Galbraith, 
Morris, Keim, Gerry, Hook, Leet, . 
Beatty, 17) 

Thomas, Worthington, Carroll, Hillen, 
Thomas, 5 

Holleman, Rives, Banks, Jones, Coles, 
Dromgooie, Samuels, Lucas, Craig, 
Johnson, Hopkins, Bierne, Steinred, 13 

Bynuin, Shepard,Montgomery, McKay, 
Hill, Cannon, Hawkins, 

Holmes, Pickins, Rogers, Sumter, But- 
ler, Rhett, Griffin, 


Cooper, Colquitt, Black, 


Sergeant, Toland, Naylor, Edwards, 
> James, Davies, Simonton, Cooper, 
Ogle, Biddle, Henry, 11 





11 Maryland, Dennis, Johnson, Jenifer, 3 


12 Virginia, Talliaferro, Garland, Botts, Hill, Gog- 
gin, McCarty, 6 


Rayner, Deberry, Stanley, Graham, Wil- 
liams, 5 


13 N. Carolina, ss 
7 Thompson, Campbell, 
2 


14 8. Carolina, 


i) 


15 Georgia, Warren, Nesbit, King, Habershav, Al- 


ford, Dawson, 6 
16 Alabama, Chapman, Hubbard, Lewis, 3 Crabb, Dillett, 2 
17 Louisiana, e é ; ; ‘ White, Chinn, Garland, 3 


Underwood, Green, Pope, Graves, An- 


18 Kentucky, drews, White, Hawes, Davis, Triplet, 9 


Boyd, Butler, 2 


19 Tennesse, McClellan, Blackwell, Watterson, Tur- Cartet, Williams, Campbell, Bell, Gen- 
ney, Brown, Johnson, 6 try, Crockett, Williams, 7 

20 Illinois, Reynolds, 1 Casey, Steuart, 2 

21 Indiana, Davis, Carr, Smith, 3 Proffit, Raridan, Wick, 3 


22 Ohio, Goode, Morris, Bond, Allen, Ridgeway, 


Taylor, Leadbetter, Sweeney, Stark- Giddings, Mason, 


Duncan, Weller, Doan, Medill, Parrish, 
weather, Swearengen, Hastings, 11 


23 Missouri, Jameson, Miller, 2 
24 Mississipi, Brown, Thompson, 2 
25 Arkansas, Cross, 1 
26 Michigan, Crary, ee 
Absent. 124 107 
Massachusetts, Lawrence, 1 Recapilulation. 
Connecticut, Storrs, 1 Yeas, 124 
New York, Granger, Brown, (dead) 2 Nays, 107 
Virginia, Wise, Hunter, 2 Absent, ll 
N. Carolina, Fisher, 1 —= 
Kentucky, Williams, Anderson, 2 In all, 242 whole number of members. 
Ohio, Corwin, 1 Add 52 whole number of senators, 
Indiana, Howard, 1 make 294, whole electoral vote. 
— Necessary to a choice 148. 
In all, 11 


Mr. Eprror: Your numerous readers, no doubt consisting of both parties, Van Buren and Harrison, 
have before them a distinct view of the vote of the members of their respective states, on passing this 
important bill, which appears to have many friends and a great many enenies. All respectfully sub- 
mitted by PENNSYLVANIA. 

September, 1840. 





te j not be adviseable to return it from whence it came, 
: : ‘ provided the states of Maryland and Virginia would 
A comparative view of the cane ny weg gol receive it. Will the completion of the Alexandria 
ri le te canal have no end? . All respectfully submitted by 
ry Woo , 
y y M896. 1937. 1888. 1839. September, 1840. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Public buildings, : ‘L RiBEe 
Washington 51,196 261,298 201,858 297,032} A comparative view of the pay of members of 
Relief of corporate , TS - wx, | Congress, without mileage, for the 24th and 25th ses- 
cities, _ - _ 72,188 61,875 56,371 55,750 | sions of congress; also, the Ist session of the 26th 
Support of the p2ni- ¥ Ps congress, with the pay of clerks, incidental expen- 
tentiary, D. 12,000 8,085 7,000 10,689 | ses, &e. ‘Taken from the reports of secretary Wood- 
Bridge across Poto- bury. 
mac 33,245 Re a ae P “ Se, 
| ti Al = ~” % n” S 
ica cai ” 100,000 75,000 40,000 sg oS Ds “ ® & g. 

4 a) SS om « WY ns a = ~ 
$178,629 431,269 340,229 403471] |, AE Rfeg so Asa B Ss, 
RECAPITULATION. Ist rants oni lithe dibbbd; "s S & 

1886. $178,629 Od sescion 780 ¢ 300 244 73,200 $8.00 $585,6 
1837 . 431,259 25th Con. 
1838 340,229 Ist session 42 
i839 403,471 2d session 218 352 244 85888 8 00 687,104 
—_——— 3d session 92 
In all $1,353,538 26th Con. 
' ’ Ist session 233 244 56,852 8 00 454,516 
Mr. Eprror: From the above view it appears} Speaker 233 16 00 3°798 
ihe District of Columbia is a dear little District of mie bine 
Columbia to the people of the U. States. Would it! In all $1,73),248 | 








Clerk of the house $3,000 
Principle clerk 1,800 
Ten clerks, $1,500 each 15,000 
Messenger 700 
Sergeant at arms 1,500 
Door keeper 1,500 
Assisiant door keeper 1,450 
Postmaster to the house 1,500 
Chaplain to the house 500 
26, 
Incidental expenses ye 
In all 326,950 
Recapitulation, Ist session 26th congress. 
Pay of members ; ° ; ‘ $454,816 
Pay of clerks ‘ ° , ; - . 26,950 
Pay of speaker . ; : 3,728 
Incidental expenses ; : 300,000 
Tn all $785,494 


Pay of members of senate, speaker, clerks, incj- 
dental expenses, Ist session 26th congress. 
Fifty-one members 233 days, whole number of days 

11,883, at $8 per day $95,064 


Speaker of senate (vice president) $5,000 
Secretary of senate 3,000 
Principie clerk 1,800 
Five engrossing clerks, $1,500 each 7,500 


Messenger 700 








Sergeant at arms 1,500 
Door keeper 1,500 
Assistant door keeper 1,450 
Chaplain 500 
22,950 
Incidental expenses 95,000 
In ail $213,014 
Recapitulation—both houses Ist session 26th con- 
ress, 
Expenditures lower babes. 785,494 
Pay of members of senate 95,064 
Pay of speaker, (V. P.) clerks, &c. 22,950 
Incidenta! expenses 95,000 


Travelling expenses to and from the seat of 
government 154,000 

, In all $1,152,508 
Mr. Epitor: From this view it appears that long 
sessions and expenditures increases with the hard 
times. Would not less talking and much more in- 


dustry be two very necessary ingredients in that 





7 | honorable body? It would not only relieve them of 


a weight of unnecessary talk, but it would relieve 
the United States treasury from an immense burthen 
of expenditures. All respectfully submitted by 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
September, 1840. 


MAIL ROBBERS We learn from the Wabash 
Courier that J. B. King, a postmaster at Baltimore, 
Indiana, has been arrested and recognized before a 
justice, to appear at the next term of the U. States 
circuit court, for a violation of the post office laws. 

Wariacurt, who was taken up on suspicion of rob- 
bing the mail at Le Roy on the 12th instant, has 
been committed to Rochester jail on the charge. 
The evidence against him was conclusive. He had 
spent about five hundred dollars of the money he 
took from the mail, and had about six hundred dol- 
lars in his possession. 

Geo. Phillips, the person accused of robbing the 
mail stage at Hagerstown on the 20th of August, 
was brought out on Saturday and examined before 
chief justice Taney. The evidence adduced, and 
the circumstances of the case were such, that bis 
honor required of him bail in the sum of $5,000 in 
his own recognizance, and two sureties of $2,500 
each. Failing to procure that bail, he was com- 
mitted to jail to await his trial at the November 
term of the circuit court. 


ee 


THE DAMASCUS PERSECUTION. Copy of aletter 

addressed by J. D. Kursheedt, esq. chairman, &c. to 

his excellency, the president of the United States. 

To his excellency, Martin Van Buren, president of 
the United States: 

Srr: At a meeting of the Israelites of the city of 
New York, held on the 19th inst. for the purpose of 
uniting in an expression of sympathy for their per- 
secuted brethren at Damascus, and of taking such 
steps as may be deemed necessary to frociee for 
them equal and impartial justice, the following re- 
solution was unanimonsly adopted: 

‘“‘Resolved, That a letter be addressed to his ex- 
celiency, the president of the U. States, respectfully 
requesting that he will direct the consuls of the U. 
States in the dominions of the pacha of Egypt, to 
co-operate with the consuls, or other agents accre- 
dited to the pacha, to obtain a fair and impartial 





trial for our brethren at Damascus.’’ 


~ 
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[n transmitting the same to your excellency, we 
beg leave to express what we are persuaded is the 
unanimous opinion of the Israelites throughout the 
union, that you will cheerfuily use every possible 
effort to induce the pacha of Egypt to inanifest more 
jiberal treatment towards iis Jewish subjects, not on- 
jy from the dictates of humanity, but from the obvious 

olicy and justice by which such a course is recom- 
inended by the tolerant spirit of the age in which we 
jive. The liberal and enlightened views in relation 
to matters of faith, which have distinguished our 

evernment from its very inception to the present 
time, have secured the sincere gratitude and kind 
regard of the members of all religious denomina- 
tions, and we trust that the efforts of your excellency 
in this behalf, will only serve to render more grate- 
ful, and to impress more fully on the minds of the 
citizens of the United States, the kindness and li- 
be of that government under which they live. 
ith the best wishes of those in whose behalf we 
address you—for your health and happiness, and for 
the glory aud honor of our common country, we 
have the honor to be, your excellency’s obedient 

servants, J. B. KORSHEEDT, chairman. 

THEODORE J. SEIXAS, sec’y. 

New York, August 24th, 1840. 


Copy of the reply of the honorable secretary of state. 
Department of state, 
Washington, 24th August, 1840. 


_ Messrs. J. B. Kursheedi, chuirman, and Theodore J. 


Seixas, secretary, &c. 

GENTLEMEN: The president has referred to this 
depattment your letter of the 24th inst. communi- 
cating a resolution unanimously adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Israelites in the city of New York, held 
for the purpose of uniting in an expression of sen- 
timent on the subject of the persecution of their 
brethren in Damascus. By his directions I have the 
honor to inforin you that the heart-rending scenes 
which took place at Damascus had previously been 
brought to the notice of the president by a commu- 
nication irom our consul at that place, and that in 
consequence thereof, a letter of instruction was in- 
mediately written to our consul at Alexandria, a 
copy of which is herewith transmitted for your sa- 
tisfaction. 

About the same time, our charge d’affaires at Con- 
stantinople was instructed to interpose his good of- 
fices in behalf of the oppressed and persecuted race 
of Jewsin the Ottoman dominions, among whose kin- 
dred are found some of the most worthy and patrio- 
tic of our own citizens, and the whole subject, which 
appeals so strongly to the universal sentiments of 
justice and humanity, was earnestly recommended 
to his zeal and discretion. I have the honor to be, 
gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JOHN FORSYTH. 


Copy of a letter from the same to John Gliddon, esq. 
United States consul at Alexandria. 
Department of slate, 
Washington, 14th August, 1840. 
John Gliddon, esq. U. S. consul at Alexandria, Egypt: 

Sir: In common with all civilized nations, the 
people of the United States have learned with hor- 
ror the atrocious crimes imputed to the Jews of Da- 
mascus, and the cruelties of which they have been 
the victims. The president fully participates in the 
public feeling, and he cannot refrain from express- 
ing equal surprise and pain, that in this advanced 
age, such unnatural practices should be ascribed to 
any portion of the religious world, and such barba- 
rous measures be resorted to in order to compel the 
confession of imputed guilt. The offences with 
which these unfortunate people are charged, resem- 
ble too much, those which, in less ealightened times 
were made the pretexts of fanatical persecution of 
inercenary extortion, to permit a doubt that they are 
equally unfounded. 

The president has witnessed, with the most lively 
satisfaction, the efforts of several of the Christian 
governments of Europe, to suppress or mitigate 
these horrors, and he has learned with no common 
gratification, their partial success. Ile is moreover 
anxious that the active sympathy and génerous in- 
terposition of the governinent of the United States 
should not be withheld from so benevolent an ob- 
Jeet, and he has accordingly directed me to instruct 
you to employ, should the occasion arise, all those 
good offices and efforts which are compatible with 
discretion 2nd your official character, to the end that 
justice and humanity may be extended to these per- 
secuted people, whose cry of distress has reached 
our shores. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed ) JOHN FORSYTH. 
NAVAL. 

The United States sloop of war Preble, captain 
Breeze, arrived at Sydney, C. B. 14th ult. from a 
cruize on the coast of Labrador, and sailed on the 
18th for Pictou—all well. 


> 


The United States frigate Macedonian, capt, Ros- 
seau; ship Erie, capt. Taylor; ship Levant, captain 
Smoot; arrived in Portsmouth lower harbor on the 
2d instant, from Eastport, via Portiand, and were to 
have sailed on the 5th or 6th for Newport. 
Latest from the exploring expedition. ‘The editors 
of the Journal of Commerce have been favored with 
the following extract of a letter, dated 
United Siutes ship Vincennes, 

Bay of Islands, N. Zealand, April 7, 1840. 
I wrote you from Sydney, about three weeks ago, 
informing of our great discoveries south. I was 
then afraid that the French would contend with us 
for the honor of being first. They cannot do it now, 
as the Porpoise saw the land some days before us. 
As soon as a breeze mnakes, we are off for Tongata- 
boo, from thence to the Fegees, then the Sandwich 
Islands, which we expect to reach in July, on our 
way to the N. W.coast. We shall return to the 
islands by December. 
This island has been lately taken possession of by 
the English. Some of the chiefs have ceded their 
sovereignty to the British queen. ‘They do not ap- 
pear to know what they have done, and probably as 
soon as they understand the matter, they will do all 
in their power to destroy the settlements. The 
richness of the soil is said by our geologists to be ali 
humbng. We are all in good health. 

The Queen Charlotte, the flag ship of the Bri- 
tish at the battle of Lake Erie, is now a merchant 
ship, with the stars and stripes fluttering at her 
mast head. 

Sheathing of vessels of war. Some remarkable 
facts are related of the new British steam vessel of 
war, the Blazer, which has only been out four 
months in the Mediterranean. On her return, she 
was taken into one of the dry docks in the Wool- 
wick dock yard, and on examination was found to 
have her copper sheathing incrusted with barna- 
cles, gordien knotted corals, oysters, muscles and 
various other shell fish, thousands of them alive, 
and in many places in clusters several inches thick. 
This state of the sheating must have taken place 
from some chemical action on the copper, which 
has not yet been accounted for; perhaps a small 
portion of zince may have been inadvertently used 
in its formation, or in the construction of the nails 
with which it was fastened. It is not generally 
known that avery small portion of zine either by 
mixture or by coming in contact with copper, will 
completely neutralise its quality of preventing the 
adherence of shell fish in sea water. [N. Y. Star. 
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Five young ladies drowned. We learn from the 
Portland Advértiser that a boat called the Banner, 
which left the wharf.early in the afternoon to visit 
the three U.S. ships composing the squadron then 
there, when within one hundred rods of the island, 
on their return, a while squall struck the top of the 
sail boat, and she went down stern foremost. The 
five young ladies who were iu the cuddy were drown- 
ed, and seemingly death was but the work of an in- 
stant. The persons saved, placed themselves on 
board the tender to the Banner. ‘The first assistance 
came from those on board the Water Lily, a strong, 
safe and excelient boat, belonging to Mr. Samuel 
Davis. 

The Water Lily arrived at the steamboat Bangor, 
between six and seven o’clock, where a coroner’s 
inquest was held, and a verdict rendered. The pa- 
rents and friends were present at this mournful 
ceremony. ‘The following are their names—their 
ages were from {1 to 18: 

Frances Ingrahain, daughter of widow Ingraham. 

Adeline Thurston, daughter of Mr. Saml. Thurs- 
ton, caulker. 

Julia Ann Milliken, daughter of capt. Milliken, 
of the bark Oceola. 

Carolina and Elizabeth Ilsley, daughters of Mr. 
Nathan Llsley. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston and Portland raii road, The Daily Ad- 
vertiser says that trains of cars now run twice a 
day from Boston to Exeter, and back,.over a part of 
the Lowell, the Boston and Portland, and the Bos- 
ton and Maine railroads. The ustal duration of 
the journey, between Boston and Exeter, is about 
two and a quarter hours, the distance being 49 
miles. 

Building in Boston. In a Walk of an hour, the 
editor of the Post says he counted eighly-three brick 
dwelling houses and stores, one very extensive 
foundry and an elegant church, now being built and 
finished in Boston. 

The city council of Boston have appropriated 
$14,475 for the fitting up of the old court house in 
School street, for the accommodation of the two 
branches of the-eity council, and the most impor- 








VERMONT. 

Election. Last year governor Jennings (whig) 
was elected by a majority of 2,351 votes. At the 
presidential election in 1836 the vote was 26,978 
and the Van Buren vote 14,040. Whig majority 
6,938. 
The returns are not yet all received, of the elec- 
tion which took place on the Sth inst. So faras 
received Jennings has a majority of upwards of ten 
thousand votes. 

In the senate, which last year stood 18 whigs to 
12 Van Buren, the whigs have elected 28 and the 
Van Buren 2. 

In the house which last year stood 115 whigs to 
107 Van Buren. The whigs have now somewhere 
over 170 to 56 Van Buren. 

Congress. In the last congress, Vermont was 
represented by three whigs and two Van Buren 
members. All five of the representatives now 
elected are whigs—Mr. Young having beaten Mr. 
Smith, the present Van Buren member over 1,000 
votes in the 3d district, and Mr. Mattocks beats 
Mr. Fletcher in the 3d district 181 votes. 

NEW YORK. 

Administration candidates. The Van Buren con- 
vention which met at Syracuse have made the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

WiriraMm C. Bouck, for governor. 
Daniet 8. Dickerson, for lieut. governor. 
SamueL Youne, Ses etate Giuas 
GeorGE P. Barker, , OF Sree: Rape 

The New York Commercial says: *“‘The ballot 
for governor stood as follows: For Wm. C. Bouck, 
107; John A. Dix, 14; Silas Wright, jr. 2; Benj. F. 
Batler,1; blank 1. Mr. Bouck was then unani- 
mously nominated.” 

The United States district attorney for this state, 
Mr. Butler, is addressing the people in various parts 
of the state. He addressed the meeting at Kinder- 
hook a few days since. 

Canals tolls. The toll received on the N. Y. state 
canals, during the last week in August, are stat- 
ed in the Albany Journal to amount to $67,879 51. 
The amount of receipts for the month of August is 
stated at $197,204 38. 

The cities of Albany and Rochester are now 
connected by a rail road. The New York and 
Erie rail road is to be done on a route not contem- 
plated, much sooner than that on the contemplated 
route 

Kings county, assessment. ‘The assessed value of 
the real estate of King’s county, is as follows: 





Towns and wards, Assessment Assessment 
Brooklyn. of 1839. of 1840. 
First ward, $2,396,265 $2,294,550 
Second ward, 2,512,411 2,273,964 
Third ward, 3,633,600 3,726,500 
Fourth ward, 2,178,590 2,581,150 
Fifth ward, 1,361,960 1,508,840 
Sixth ward, 5,078,055 5,161,610 
Seventh ware, 3,127,002 2,890,355 
Eighth ward, 872,205 834,960 
Ninth ward, 1,115,970 1,026,051 
Towns. 
Williamsburgh, 2 an - 
Bustiwick, > 2,682,546 2,642,834 
Flatbush, 832,830 882,455 
New Utrecht, 576,415 588,616 
Flatlands, 394,196 338,300 
Gravesend, 305,216 300,840 
27,126,761 27,051,025 


Whig meetings. The timessays: Anotherofthose 
remarkable meetings so characteristic of the times 
was held at Goshen, Orange county on Thursday. 
As large gatherings were held the same day at Brook- 
lyn and Catskill, there were but few present at 
Goshen from other counties. Old Orange however 
poured out its thousands of the bardy tillers of the 
soil, and the number assembled was variously esti- 
mated at from siz to nine thousand, It was larger, 
much larger than the concourse at the burial of the 
‘*Minisink Bones’ when all the country pretty much 
turned out. The procession of wagons, soine of 
thein crawn by four and six horses, horsemen, &c. 
with their bands of music, their countless banners, 
almost every horse having the Harrison banner 
steaming from his head in a straight line over three 
miles. Ogden Hoffman, Messrs. Starr and Hoxie, 
of New York were present. 

The meeting at Walton, Delaware county, num- 
bered several thousands. Isaac Ogden presided. 
Erastus Root, N. P. Tallmadge, Messrs. Hoxie, 
Clark and Bruen, of this city, and Mr. Fay, of Ul- 
ster, addressed the meeting. The Delhi paper wilt 
contain probably a full report, to which we. will 
recur. 

New York city. The registration of voters under 
the new law, commenced on the 7th instant. 

Police. About twenty women and a dozen men, 











tant officers of the city. 


out of the forty-two mentioned by us yesterday as 
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having been arrested at various low negro gambling 
houses and brothels in the 5th and 6th wards, were 
sent to the penitentiary each for six months, under 
the vagrant act. 

Fire and loss of life at Rochester. A fire took 
place on the 2d inst. on Main street, which destroy- 
ed a number of buildings. The loss is estimated at 
$37,300. One of the firemen, George B. Benjamin, 
was instantly killed by the falling of a wall. He 
was standing in the river, holding a hose pipe, and 
was crushed down into five feet water. Another, 
John Eaton, was found very near Mr. Benjamin, 
also dreadfully mangled, A third, Charles Coolay, 
was standing in the immediate vicinity, and was so 
much injured by the falling of the stones on his head 
that he is now delirious. 

The Jews of New York held a meeting at their 
Synagogue, on the 19th inst. in regard to alleviating 
the sufferings of their brethren in Damascus. The 
phic, was full to overflowing, and the audience 
were addressed by M. M. Noah, Jonathan Nathan, 
George A. Frost, Alexander Kersheedt, esqrs. and 
others, in interesting and eloquent speeches. A se- 
ries of resolutions were then adopted, and among 
them was the following: 

‘That a letter be ahi ieand to his excellency the 
president of the United States, respectfully request- 
ing that he will direct the consul of the U. States in 
the dominions of the pasha of Egypt to co-operate 
with the consuls or other agents accredited to the pa- 
sha, in endeavoring to obtain a fair and im partial trial 
for our brethren in Damascus. 

A committee to carry this resolution into effect 
was appointed, and the meeting closed with religi- 
ous exercises,” 

Appoiniments by the governor. Mitchell Eacker, 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, commissioner to take ac- 
knowledgments, &c. in that state, under the act of 
May 13, 1840. 

Abel B. Watkins, of Morgan, Ashtabula county, 
Ohio, commissioner, &c. for Ohio, under the like 
act. 

Benjamin Franklin Langdon, of Castleton, Ver- 
mont, commissioner, &c. for Vermont, under the 
like act. 

Isaac Y. Westervelt, of the city of New York, 
notary public, in the place of Harman Westervelt, 
deceased, 

Alexander H. Arthur, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
commissioner to take acknowledgments, &c. in that 
state, under the act of May 13, 1840. 

Joseph L. Buckinghain, of Clinton, Louisiana, 
commissioner, &c. for the state of Louisiana. 

Peter Sken Smith, of St. Augustine, commission- 
er, &c. for the territory of Florida. ) 

Election. The election in this state takes place 
on the 2d, 3d and 4th of November, except in this 
city and county, the city of Brooklyn and town of 
Bushwick, L.1. where the election is to be held on 
Wednesday, the 4th of November. ‘There are to be 
chosen a governor, lieutenant governor, forty-two 
electors of president and vice president, forty mem- 
bers of the 27th, and one member of the 26th con- 
gress—the latter to supply the vacancy in the 11th 
district, (Saratoga and Schenectady counties) caus- 
ed by the death of Anson Brown, and eight state 
senators. [N. ¥. Com. 

NEW JERSEY. 

A state convention of the opponents of the admi- 
nistration was held at Trenton on the 20th ult. which 
is described to have been the largest political meet- 
ing ever held in New Jersey. A motion was made 
to adopt the old congressional ticket; and, with six- 
teen hearty cheers, the asseinbled multitude pro- 
claimed their determination to send back the same 
representatives certified under the same seal: and 
the freemen of New Jersey will respond in Novem- 
ber their loud amen, 

There were several very able and interesting 
speeches from Messrs. Halsted, Smith, of Illinois, 
H. W. Green, Southard and captain Stockton. 

Congressional ticke-—Messrs. Aycrigg, Maxwell, 
Randolph, Halsted, Stratton and Yorke. 

Electoral ticket—Jacob M. Ryerson, James Iliff, 
John Runk, Samuel G. Wright, Thomas Newbold 
and Joshua Townsend. 

Whig meeting at Sulem. A gentleman who arriv- 
ed late last night from the scene, informs us that the 
meeting held yesterday at Salem was by far the 
largest ever known to have taken place in the state 
of New Jersey, and was characterised by the great- 
est spirit and enthusiasm throughout. 

The number of whigs participating, as told of by 
gentlemen of both parties, was exactly 12,844. 

[Phil. U. 8. Gaz. 

At Newark. At least four thousand people were 
again assembled on ‘Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing, at Newark, to listen to a speech from the hon. 
Seargeant 8. Prentiss, of Mississippi. Mr. P. spoke 
for nearly three hours, and the effort was one of the 
happiest and ablest in his life. He xcept the audi- 


‘| termined to stand shoulder to shoulder. 





ence, during the whole time, enchained by the most 
fixed attention. [N. American. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Candidates for congress. The hon. CHARLES 
Naytor who was unanimously nominated by the 
whig convention of the 3d district for re-election, 
declined the nomination, and Morton McMicu- 
AEL, esq. has since been nominated. 

Philadelphia whig nominations. The delegates of 
the whig party in the city have nominated the fol- 
lowing tickets: 

For congress—John Sergeant and G. W. Toland. 

For assembly—Edward C. Law, W. A. Crabb, B. 
M. Hinchman, Isaac Myers, G. R. Smith, Jacob 
Gratz and John Rush. 

Administration meeting in Bucks county. The 
Doylestown Democrat, says: The democratic meet- 
ing at the White Bear, Northampton township, on 
Saturday last, was a proud day for the unflinching 
democracy of Bucks county. Although the call 
was not made, to meet before the hour of 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon, at an early hour in the morning, 
the democrats began to assemble from all directions. 
It was one of the largest political meetings ever 
held in the county, and with a few exceptions com- 
posed of our democratic citizens. The resolutions 
in favor of VAN Buren, JOHNSON and Porter, and 
against abolition and negro suffrage, were adopted 
by acclamation, and never have we metsuch an im- 
mense gathering of our democratic fellow citizens 
in Bucks, and seen them so strongly united and de- 
Let us 
now hear no more of the great number of changes 
from democracy and Van Buren, to Harrison and 
federalism, in Bucks. There are no changes, un- 
less it is those who voted for Harrison in 1836, and 
are now supporting Van Buren. That year Harri- 
son’s majority in Bucks was 200—and we now re- 
iterate, that Van Buren will leave Bucks with a 
majority of six hundred and no mistake. Let us 
hear no more of democrats espousing the black prin- 
ciples of abofition and negro amalgamation. 

Rally of the democracy of Niagara. The Lock- 
port Democrat and Balance contains an interesting 
sketch of the great meeting of the democracy of 
that county on the 15th. Resolutions, terse and 
convincing, were adopted with cheers and discharge 
of cannon; and the assemblage was powerfully and 
eloquently addressed. ‘Phe Democrat and Balance 
speaking of the assemblage, says: 

“It was all our friends could have anticipated.— 
In numbers it exceeded expectation; and the spirit 
with which it was conducted, was just what was 
desired—a spirited demonstration of the zeal and 
active determination that pervades the democracy 
of Niagara county. 

More voters were brought together, than upon any 
previous occasion in Niagara county! The aggre- 
gate number assembled, could not have been Tess 
than three thousand! More than that, we are con- 
fident listen to the speech of gen. Baker. Through- 
out the day the utmost good order prevailed; and, 
not the slightest accident occured. To our friends 
abroad, we may say, that the meeting, its enthusi- 
asin in the support of democratic principles, all the 
signs it afforded, told too plain to be mistaken, that 
whig prophecy in relation to the result here in No- 
veinber will be signally disappointed.” 

A general whig convention is to assemble at Lan- 
caster on the 18th instant. 

Pennsylvania loan. The secretary of the com- 
monwealth has given notice that proposals will be 
received until the 25th of September, for a loan of 
$1,570,000, at five per ceat. for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the public improvements and for the pay- 
ment of the interest on the public debt. 

Nomination. Charles Brown, esq. late a member 
of the Pennsylvania senate, has been nominated by 
the friends of the administration in the first con- 
gressional districtin that state, as a candidate for 
congress. The hon. Lem’! Paynter is the present 
representative. 

The friends of the administration in Philadelphia 
have nominated Henry Horn for mayor, and Joseph 
C. Neal, editor of the Pennsylvanian, and Andrew 
Miller, esq. for congress from that district. 

Whig meeting at Washington, Pu. On the 28th 
ult. the friends of gen. Harrison held a meeting at 
Washington, which was attended by upwards of 
6,000 persons. 

A large meeting and procession of the Tippecanoe 
folks took place at York on the 17th inst. and an- 
other at Lisburn, Cumberland county, on the 15th. 

DELAWARE. 

Political. Meetings of both parties are held in 
one part or other of the state every few days. A 
large assemblage of whigs wasaddressed at George- 
town, Sussex county, by John M. Clayton a few 
days since. A meeting takes place this day at Bran- 
dywine springs, at which Mr. Prentiss, of Missis- 
sippi, is expected to be present. 





MARYLAND. 

Fugitives. Mr, Mitchell, the high constable of 
police, proceeded to Harrisburg with a requisition 
from gov. Grason, for the persons of Peter Rawlines 
and William Hutchings, two of the prisoners who 
broke out of Baltimore jail a short time since, they 
having been arrested in Philadelphia. [ Sun, 

Taking the veil. The imposing ceremony of tak. 
ing the white veil was performed yesterday in the 
church attached to the Carmelite nunnery, in Ajg. 
quith street. The church was well filled with spec. 
tators, who seemed to take a lively interest in the 
fate of the youthful being who was about to sever 
herself voluntarily from the world and join the rigiq 
and austere order of the Carmelites. The young 
lady is Miss Julia Wilcox, of the city of New York, 
now called Sister Johanna. This is the fifth cere. 
mony of the kind which has taken place within the 
last nine months, [ Pilot. 

awe convention is to assemble at Hagerstown 
on the 16th inst. 

Death of the venerable Wm. McMahon. A corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Patriot writes from Cuin- 
berland on the 2d inst. “This morning, about a 
quarter before six o’clock, the venerable Wituram 
McMab8ovn, one of our oldest and mést beloved ci- 
tizens, breathed his last at his residence in this place. 
He was in the eighty-first year of his age, and pass- 
ed off rather from the gradual decay of his nature, 
than any severe disease. He had the comfort of 
being surrounded in his last moments, by nearly 
every member of his family, including his able sun, 
John V. L. McMahon, of your town, one of the most 
tender and devoted of children. 

No man ever enjoyed more of the confidence of 
his fellow citizens than did Wm. McMahon. Of the 
most irreproachable integrity, the most disinterest- 
ed benevolence, the most warm zeal as a Christian, 
he was respected and yet more beloved by all who 
kuew him. The repeated offices of high trust with 
which he has been honored by the people of this 
county, well attest this fact. 

Mr. McM. was a native of Ireland, and emigrated 
to this country at a very early age. For more than 
forty years he has been an exemplary member of 
the Presbyterian church, and has now, at eighty, 
like a patriarch of old, descended to the tomb full 
of age and honor and virtue. 

Baltimore Van Buren nominations. The Van Bu- 
ren convention has made the following nominations: 
For mayor, Samuel Brady; for state senator, Benj. 
C. Howard; for the house of delegates, Johu C. Le- 
grand, Francis Gallagher, John J. Graves, John B. 
Seidenstricker, Benj. C. Presstman. 

VIRGINIA. 

Mr. Garland in his district. A public dinner was 
Shes to the hon. James Garland by the citizens of 

elson county, Va. on the 27th of July, on which 
occasion Mr. Garland delivered one of his earnest 
and impressive speeches. 

The whig festival to be held at Martinsburg, 
Va. on the 10th inst. it is expected to be one of the 
largest meetings ever held in the valley of Virginia. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston and Cincinnati raid road. It is stated 
that the directors of this road have decided to com- 
plete the work to Columbia as fast as possible, and 
made a call on the stockholders for the means, 

Mayor of Charleston. An election was held at 
Charleston, South Carolina, on the Ist inst. to decide 
whether or no the mayor of that city should receive 
a salary for his services. The number of votes 
polled was 792, and the majority in favor of the sa- 
lary was 320. 

LOUISIANA. 

A whig state convention has been called by the 
‘Young Men’s Tippecanoe association at New Or- 
leans” to asseinble at Baton Rouge on 28th Septem- 
ber. Three hundred delegates from the association 
were appointed to attend it. 

INDIANA. 

Election veturns—August 3d, 1840. In the Indi- 
anapolis Journal of the 27th ult. we find complete 
returns of the votes for governor and lieutenant go- 
vernor at the recent election in Indiana, accompa- 
nied by the certificate of the secretary of state.— 
The whole number of votes for governor is 117,231, 
and for lieutenant governor 116,444. The majority 
for Bigger, the whig candidate for governor, is 8,637, 
and for Samuel Hall, the whig candidate for lieut. 


governor 9,292. The increase of votes compared 


with the presidential election in 1836, is 33,470; and 
compared with the congressional election in 1833, 
16,641. The whig majority, taking the governor’s 
vote as the criterion, is 166 less than in 1836, and 
9,665 more than in 1838. The full vote in 1838 was 
49,776 for the whig candidates, and 50,814 for the 
Van Buren candidates. Van Buren majority then, 
1,038. In the annexed table, for the sake of com- 
parison, we have added the presidential vote in 1826. 
[N. ¥. Com. Adv. 
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gave 33 votes for Bigger and Hall, and 23 for Howard 


and Tuley. 
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oe r the seventh congressional district. 
eee Legislaiure. The following isa complete table of | Official returns fo Fale: ng Hannegan. 
1840 1836—— Bisid Counties. 
— em, omer he next legislature of this state. 741 
Counties Bigger. Howard. Whig. Adm. |the politics of the ease + oli Clinton bo a6 
144 135 68 28 PM oe £2 1840. 1839. Porter 

psf 558 471 353 266 hig. Adm. Whig. Adm. Kosciusko 396 349 
eit 983 683 608 412 hae 0 1 Marshall 160 159 
Bartholomew, 25 42 Cass, &e. 1 C 0 1 Fountain 953 1,209 
Benton, 67 148 Marion, i 0 1 0 Benton 31 36 
Blackford, 49 279 Montgomery, eC ive” a White 196 152 
Brown, 9 Tippecanoe, I 0 J h 810 464 
Boone, St. Joseph. &c. 1 0 1.517 1,269 

ford 429 357 196 166 P ‘ } 0 1 Tippecanoe i Fp 
Craw iets 376 521 153 251 Carroll and Clinton, 0 0 1 Warren 733 380 
Clay, Floyd a. Vermillion 854 642 

k 1,038 1,248 893 978 yd, ‘ Bish ermillio 
vet '593 "407 513 286| Switzerland, ~ 0 Carroll 678 789 
arse 538 750 331 427 Dearborn, - Re zs 0 Laporte 1,015 760 
Clinton, 5 Vigo, &e. ee 1\ 1,425 1,241 

tl 672 805 375 565 |, 5°, : . 0 1 Montgomery ’ 
Pada vas a64 138 253 Fayette and Union, : . 0% Parke 1,349 1,020 
7 ? Franklin 
r, 1,268 790 950 513 ? 1 0 
Deltborn, 1813 1,676 1,203 1,282) Decatur, : ~ ee 10,883 9,227 
Delaware, 818 512 369 dd gins a he 9,227 
Dekalb,t 96 122 Bavorte Re 1 0 0 1 ’ a ga 1.656 

is 230 281 165 127 aporte, AC, 0 Lane’s majority, ; } . 
ana 610 673 354 309) Wayne, Sh iuae wiceaae ie The Indiana Sun states, that judge Bigger, the 
Floyd, , 885 819 574 499 b 9 Se! Oe whig governor elect of Indiana, has fully recovere 
Franklin 1,188 1,089 963 875 6 13 from his recent sever illness. 

Fulton, : Onl 135 55 29 Old senators, i ew onto. 

Fayette, 1,103 765 965 vs 31 15 Political. The vice tyra Ree pS thea 

: 22 4 f the state are a 

ha me on pi 425 _HOUSE OF aha a a 1 : scum who Chicese vit assemblages of the ‘people 
Grant 442 347 238 130 sagt t 1 0 0 1 in various parts of this state in favor of the re-elec- 
Greene ‘667 678 366 330 Hamilton, Qo "% tion of Mr. Van Buren. 

Hebeleon 1,241 938 747 456 stencock, 7 ; poe Amongst the speakers on the whig side are Mr. 
Henry, 1,579 S44 1,504 712 Montgomery, 2 9 he Corwin, the whig candidate for governor, and Mr. 
Huntington 117 159 52 67 Rush, 1 0 Ewtna, late U. S. senator. 

Hendricks ; 1,178 716 731 390 et y : 0 1 Great preparations were in progress at eh es a 

: : ’ é . ran, - Pa . 
Hamilton, 903 685 569 262 Henaricks 1 0 1 0 the anniversary of Perry’s bhp ap ote ; Ohio) 
Hancock, 660 574 336 293 M , 0 1 1 0 Whig meeting at Warren, The Clevela Ned 
Jackson, 597 791 439 307 onuroe, 1 0 1 0 Herald of Wednesday, says: “The Corwin meeting 
Jennings 799 479 626 292 Madison, 1 1 at Warren was without a parallel, even in this day 
phe 1,692 1,096 1,172 679 meagan r : Mighty | of magnificent assemblages of the people. _ 
Jay, 250 225 menu tebe 2 number is estimated at 15 to 20,000. The display 
Johnson, 610 962 438 559 te ! ke, 2 OO Bee of banners, mottos, big teams ana big wagons was 
Jasper, 60 B4 Heury. abioniail : = am . grand and animating. ‘Tom pitied 

> ' : e . 
Kosciusko, “ "303 358 1H), 140 | Wayne eB oT Een oe aes agar a er deiaed sak 
Lawrence, 957 961 po aie Aa 3 0 om evergreens until . Peers rayt ra'ee wore Gian 
Lagrange, 407 290 ° ‘ 2 0 o 2 filled by some 60 ladies, and drawt 
cages,’ te rs eao ast Fippecmtee, -¢ der beak ach open enue tn petiner of gout 
Me a one 142 197 Floyd, 1 0 0 ; in jockey uniform. eae bee gious scier an Ohio 
Martin, 1 é %: os 0 alm. All the counties contiguous, 
Marion, “ye “— " — oo 1 0 o 1 eee Pennsylvania, poured bey. "hoa aad ariaten 
Morgan, 2035 ? ito 7) 0 1 hear Ohio’s favorite wagon boy. b. 

& ; tzerland, 1 J a . : : %, 
Madison, 927 A74 487 14 Ripley, or 1 0 1 0 among them, making his very happiest effaxt., ‘¥ 
Monroe, 739 936 424 Dearborn 4 0 0 4 The same paper mentions that thé meetings at 
Miami, ao7 inns = y Sullivan, 0 1 0 2 New Lisbon and Ravena, were very large and en- 
Montane 1414 - 1,257 1,066 752; Clay, o 1 io ' 

ontgomery, 1,- 229 , oq CUE h. ? 0 0 ILLINOIS. 
Noble, 213 272 46 ” “det ‘aa | ie The Peoria Register of the 14th, from returns 
O 678 947 583 564 Decatur, sam i 
range, Parke 2 0 0 2 received and estimated, says that the senate will 
Owen, 715 pe tee = Virmillion, 2 0 6 2 consist of 15 whigs and 25 Van Burenites; and the 
Pen rr ut 33 4 Franklin, a esa house of 42 whigs and 49 Van Burenites. 
Pike,’ 472 354 G 218{ Union, Be ieee if ae) 2 MISSOURI: 
Pt ne I 571 1,285 1,067 694 Fayette, 2 0 1 1 The last St. Louis Argus contains returr7,, offi. 
foe 1313 1,061 ‘828 534 Delaware, 1 0 0 ! cial and otherwise, from every county +1; the state 
Pulaski 59 BS Randolph, 7. eS oe except one, and the vote stands for fovernor, Rey- 
Po py Ms 220 219 87 69 St. Joseph, 1 0 i 0 nolds, democrat, 28,607; Clark, Wuig, 20,954—be- 
Ru. .? 1.591 1.225 1.167 749 Clinton, 0 1 I 0 ing a majority of 7,653. The Temaining county, it 
Ripl a 918 "569 663 403 Miami and Fulton, 1 0 ee is believed, will swell the rajority to 8,000. In 
Re hy h 1.028 514 633 234 Knox, i 0 2 6 the legislature there is a democratic. majority of 13 
a ancer . 516 394 171 179 Gibson, Sey oe on joint baliot. 
Sullivan 339 ~=s-_:1,011 203 558 Vanderburgh, aa ee MICHIGAN. 
Seott 406 877 294 267 Warren, 1 0 1 6 A whig convention was to assemble at Detroit on 
Switesitand 1.044 864 630 519 Pike, 1 t ; the 30th ult. at which it is stated that gen. Harri- 
Stkdteh = 88 196 Dubois, I son, Henry Clay, Webster, Tallmadge and other 
Shelby, 964 1,123 688 675 Davies, I 0 i : distinguished men were expected to attend. 
St boss b 807 470 480 255 Fountain, of 2 : 1 IOWA. 
Piusbeuuve, 1,543 1,289 1,254 1,041 Porter and Lake, ; . 0 The whigs of fowa have numinated Mr. Rich as 
Union, 782 641 700 568 Laporte, 0 } 0 1 congressional delegate of that territory, and the de- 
Vanderburgh, — 570 334 269 130 eric 7 ag es | mocrats have nominated gen. Dodge. 
Vigo, 1,408 647 963 287 awrence, = eR BST tV SY 
Vermillion, 840 655 574 433 ae te Indian Key, the theatre of the late massacre by 
Warwick 279 703 157 380 Orange, Y : the Seminoles, is situated about thirty miles from 
Washington, 1,040 1,433 656 947 Hs i gd ; 4 metand the main land. The number of thiiatn Wwhhed came 
Wabash, 278 210 122 47 res that distance was seventeen, each containing about 
5 985 Harrison 2 0 1 1 ‘ ate : 
wee aio ree 2,285 Elkhart,’ @ I B fry five _ aa _ of daring is unparalleled in the 
wee” 8A 112 Lagrange, &c. 1 : ; : annals of the Florida war. 
2 889 541 329 Allen, I 
Warren, 727 +e ‘ao 18 Huntington, 1 0 1 POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
White, 191 s r Grant, &c. 1 0 0 ] Communication from general Jackson. The fol- 
‘ = te oe re os lowing communication from ex-president Jackson, 
= IN ch 2 Ik MRM 1 0 1 0 |appeared in the Nashville Union, in reply to the 
54,297 32,478 Waratex 0 1 0 1 card from Henry Clay, inserted in the last Register. 
‘ Dave } 1 0 9 To the editor of the Nashville Union: 
W. maj. °40, 8,637 do. °36, _ 8,508 s siete ; 1 0 : Sin—I have just read in the Banner of this day 
V. B. maj. 88, 1,038, as stated above. Washington o 3 60 2 an article addressed by Henry Clay, of Kentucky, to 
*In 1836, Brown voted with Monroe and Bartholo- Clark / 0 2 0 2 the public; the object of which is evidently to excul- 
mew counties. Posey, 0 1 0 1 pute himself, for the calumnious assault he made 
tThe township of Concord not included, the votes Ving. 8 0 2 0 upon my character and that of Edward Livingston, 
being lost on account of informality. This township 15% gape ts oo” his 
78 39— «GI 


| deceased, in his speech to the multitude on Monday 


last, 
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In the Nashville Whig of last Tuesday’s date, the | which he was a prominent member. He has made 


paper selected for the publication of Mr. Clay’s 
speech en that occasion, he is reported to have used 
the following language-—“He referred to the ap- 


pointment of Edward Livingston as secretary of 


state, ata time when he was a defaulter, but said he 
presumed the president did not reflect sufficiently 
upon the tendency such an appointment would 
have.” On the same day several gentlemen of the 
federal-whig party, informed me that Mr. Clay had 
charged me with appointing defaulters to office; and 
since my arrival at Nashville a great number of my 
friends have stated that they heard Mr. Clay’s speech 


on the occasion alluded to, and that he did declare | ° 


an incessant war upon every measure of my admi- 
nistration, and assailed the character of every public 
man who has not favored his ambitious pretensions. 


the United States, and of the disasters which have 
befallen the country in consequence of the paper 
money system, he now makes piteous appeals 
to the people, concealing the real causes of their 
pecuniary difficulties, and instead of exhorting 
them to unite in’maintaining the inviolability of con- 
tracts and reforming the currency, he tells them to 
make another bank of fifty millions. 

This certainly is not the man to come here and 


that I had appointed Mr. Livingston secretary of] lecture Tennessee of morals or politics, and to pull 


state when he was a defaulter. 


With. this evidence before me I cannot entertain 
a doubt that the information on which I acted when 
I addressed you on Tuesday is correct, nor is it at 
all impaired by the inculpation which Mr. Clay has 
offered to the public. Knowing the man as I do, I 
knew that he would resort to some such artifice to 
cover his retreat from the position into which he had 
been thrown by his vain desire to qualify those who 
had followed him in the raccoon and hard-cider pa- 
geantry of the day. Convicted of making an asser- 
tion which the records of the senate and other fami- 
liar with history proved to be false, he now attempts 
to qualify it by the following language—*In arguing 
from cause to effect, I contended that the appoint- 
ment of Mr, Livingston was a pernicious precedent 
—that it was a virtual proclamation to all who were 
or might be defaulters, that their infidelity in a pub- 
lic trust constituted no insuperable barrier to a pro- 
motion to one of the highest offices in the govern- 
ment. I did not attribute to gen. Jackson a know- 
ledge of the default. I went even so far as to say 
that he might not have reflected upon the conse- 
quences of the appointment of an individual so situ- 
ated. I must now say that until gen. Jackson other- 
wise asserts, J am constrained to believe that he 
could not have been ignorant of a fact so conspicuous 
in the annals of our country as that of the default of 
Edward Livingston, esq. as attorney of the United 
States in the district of New York, during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson, to the amount of 
#100,000.”" And all this moral sin is now made to 
result, not from the fact that Mr. Livingston was a 
defaulter when he was appointed to the office of se- 
cretary of state, but that he had been some thirty 
ears before, It would be easy to show from the 
ifeof Mr, Livingston that the default here alluded 
to was one which did not prejudice his moral cha- 
racter, or lessen the high standing which he enjoyed 
at the tine, and has since invariably sustained 
wherever he has been known. But it is not my 
purpose here to vindicate the memory of that eini- 
nent patriot and statesman. Every one can see that 
explained as Mr. Ciay now places his reference to 
that appointment, he fails to conceal his real design 
of leaving an impression on the public mind unfa- 
Rings: to my character, and by a resort to facts 


whit» When examined, are insufficient or imagi- 


nary. 
» . . . . 
He cannot say’, in an article which bears his sig- 


the impression which ie sought to make on the mul- 
titude that were assembled here with him on Mon- 
day last. That he did then predicate this charge on 
the appointment of Mr. Livingston is proved by the 
testimony which | pave adduced, but my exposure 
of the calumny will never reach, probably, those 
avho heard its utterance. This was my eomplaint— 
not that Mr. Clay had not aright to argue (as he ex- 
presses it) from cause to effect in the examination 
of my official conduct, hut that he had no right to 
pervert facts fot the purpose of giving effect to slan- 
ders of Mr. Livingston and myself, 

Taking the same latitude that Mr. Clay did in his 
speech, and in his answer to my card, or by tracing 
effects to their causes with an impartiality and jus- 
tice which will slander neither the living nor the 
dead, it would not be difficult to refer the public to 
a far more appropriate source for the evils of which 
Mr. Clay complains, than Mr. Livingston’s appoint- 
ment. This would be the extravagant extent of the 
bank paper system; upheld as it has been by the fe- 
deral party in their efforts to make the federal go- 


- vernment subservient to the schemes of the stock- 


jobbers and money-brokers of this country and En- 
‘yope. But Ido not feel called upon here to vindi- 
cate the measures of the administration on this sub- 
ject, which have been so long resisted by the party 
of which Mr. Clay isthe head. ah 
Mr. Clay, when successful in the intrigue which 
made him secretary of state, declared, give us pa- 
tronage and we will make ourselves popular. > He 
has grasped twice at the presidency. ‘The people 


repudiate the principles of the administration of 


down or build up the reputation of her citizens. 

Mr. Clay seems to have considered that he was 
addressing a benighted people—before whom he 
night indulge his malignant disposition to slander 
the living and the dead without exposure, and whose 
passions might be appealed to by the exhibition of 
empty pageants and flags of new device, not the flag 
of the country, indicating allegiance to our free in- 
stitutions, but flags representing the evil passions of 
the leaders of the various factions that are united in 
the present war against the principles of the repub- 
lican party. I leave an impartial public to deter- 
mine what reliance ought to be placed on the state- 
ments of a demagogue thus reckless of truth and de- 
cency. ANDREW JACKSON. 

Nashville, Friday, 21st August, 1830. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

MELANCHOLY sHIPWRECK. Loss of the brig 
Florence of New York, with fifty lives. The brig 
Attention, which arrived at Boston on Monday from 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, furnished the Messrs. 
Topliff, of thé Exchange reoms, with an account of 
the wreck of the brig Florence, of New York, on 
her return from Rotterdam to New York. She 
left the latter place on the 30th June, it appears, 
with a crew of eight men and seventy passengers. 
She was under the command of Samuel Rose, who 
had taken charge of her on her outward voyage. 
Her cargo was composed chiefly of a few casks of 
wine and a small quantity of ballast. -The follow- 
ing narrative is given by the mate, who arrived in 
Boston with the Attention. 
“They were favored with pleasant weather until 
nearly un with the eastern part of the banks of New- 
foundland—aier that they were assailed with a suc- 
cession of gales, atlenugd with fog and rain, up to the 
time of their shipwreck. Uni Sunday morning, 
August 9, the man on the helm ened out “hard 
down, the helm, breakers ahead.”? The helm was 
immediately put alee, but before the sails were takei: 
aback, the brig struck the rock on the starboard 
side. A moment before she was going at the rate 
of seven or eight miles per hour. She instantly 
filled and fell on her side, Immediately a scene of 
confusion and terror presented itself, the horror of 
which ean better be imagined than described. Here 
the wife and husband bidding each other a last 
farewell-—the frantic mother clasping her infant to 
her bosom, as if even death should not seperate 





; . { them, and some few who had no relations on board 
mature, that I ever appointed a defaulter or retained | , ? 


‘one in office, knowing him to be one. Yet this was 


were endeavoring to secure what mOneE they had 
by fastening it to their bodies; which alas, proved 
the means of their destruction. For that which 
they vainly thought would secure them a comforta- 
ble home-in the fertile Jands of the far west, chang- 
ed their destiny to an eternal home indeath. On 
attempting to swim to the land, the weight of the 
money sunk them to the bottom. 

“Captain Rose, with commendable coolness, com- 
manded all to remain by the wreck until some 
means were devised to escape with safety. For 
this purpose the second mate, Mr. William Robbs, 
of Springfield, Mass. took the end of a line and 
sprung from the vessel toa ledge which lay between 
her and the shore; but at the time an overwhelming 
sea overtook him, and dashed the devoted sailor 
against the recks, a mangled corpse. Captain Rose 
next attempted the only means of saving the lives 
of those on board. He was more fortunate, and 
reached the land in safety. The crew were all sav- 
ed, with the exception of the second mate; but only 
30 of the 79 passengers were saved, and of them 
many were saved by capt. Rose and the chief mate, 
Mr. Schofield, at the imminent peril of their own 
iives. By this time all were on shore who were 
saved; about three hours after the brig struck, there 
were scarcely two planks together; all was literally 
in splinters. Thus 37 were thrown ashore upon a 
barren, and to them an unknown part of the coast. 
Many were half clad, and most of them withont 
shoes. Not a solitary biscuit was saved. In this 
pitiable condition, they commenced their journey 
throngh thick woods and swamps, and over bleak 
and rugged hills, in hopes of finding some human 
habitation, 





—ee_ 
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“For four days they continued their course, go. 
verned chiefly by the wind, the sun, moon and stars 
being obscured nearly all this time by the fog anq 
rain squalls, which latter were very frequent; some. 


Availing himself of the corruptiors of the Bank of | times eating bark from the trees and what few ber. 


ries they could find. Early on the morning of the 
12th, capt. Rose and Mr. Schofield ascended a bij; 
in hopes the fog might clear off, and afford them « 
view of the surrounding country. At nine 0’¢eloe 
the weather cleared a Tittle and they were enableg 
to see the harbor and village of Renouse. The hap. 
py intelligence was soon communicated to the rest, 
and they resumed their tnarch with lighter hearts, — 
When they entered the viilage, the inhabitants wel. 
comed them with every thing their present need 
demanded. Mr. Goodrich, of whose benevolence 
the crew and passengers speak in the warmest 
terms of gratitude, gave them money and clothes, 
and furnished them with a vessel to convey thein to 
St. Johns,the residence of the United States con. 
lsular agent. At9,P. M. on Saturday, the 15th, 
they were landed at St. Johns. 


“The news of their arrival soon brought to the 
shore rich and poor, old and young, some thrusting 
bread into the hands of the shipwrecked strangers, 
and others taking the poor wretches hoine with 
them. Nothing was spared which pity could sug- 
gest to alleviate their wants or sufferings. ‘The 
next day being Sunday, nothing was publicly done 
for them, but on Monday, handbills were posted up 
requesting a meeting to take place at the chamber 
of commerce, to devise means to relieve the neces- 
sities of those whom fate had thrown upon their 
shores. ' 

Some seventy or eighty pounds were collected in 
a short time, and resolutions were passed to raise a 
sufficient sum, whereby the emigrants might be en- 
abled to reach the place of their destination. A 
committee was also appointed to receive clothing or 
money from all who felt disposed to give. Captain 
M. did not learn the result, as he sailed on the fol- 
lowing morning; but thinks from the philanthropic 
spirit manifested by the people of St. Johns, that 
the unfortunate people were amply provided for.” 





Dr. Perrine. We published a few days ago a 
short notice of this excellent man, whose recent death 
by the hands of savages at the massacre of Indian 
Key was one of the most melancholy events of that 
bloody affair. We find in the Newark Advertiser a 
more detailed account of the life and character of 
Dr. Perrine, some particulars of which will be inte- 
resting to our readers.’ 


Dr. P. wasa native of Connecticut. He resided 
for many years in the northern part of South Ame- 
rica as consuldor the United States, and became inti- 
mately acquainted with the provinces of Campeachy, 
Vucatan and Sizal. These districts abound in valn- 
able plants. It became a favorite object with Dr. 
Perrine to introduce such of these as seemed most 
suitable, into the southern portion of the U. States— 
being convinced that the staples of the tropics both 
for food and manufacture would thrive in our souih- 
ern soil and climate. Some of his letters written at 
Campeachy to friends in the United States found 
their way into the public journals, and were read with 
much interest. 


During the session of congress of 1837 and ’38, 
Dr. Perrine was in Washington. He obtained the 
use of the room assigned in the capital to the com- 
mittee on agriculture, where he arrayed some speci- 
mens of fibrous plants and their fibres, for the exami- 
nation of members of congress. The account goes 
on to say: 

He had also laid before both branches a vast 
amount of information, describing the habits of dif- 
ferent varieties of useful plants and demonstrating 
that the sand barrens of the south, and their imprac- 
ticable movasses, for all other purposes not merely 
useless, but deleterious, might be made to produce, 
by self. propagation, and almost without labor, the 
various fibrous plants which yield the fibres from 
which Manilla and Sizal rope, and all the great and 
beautiful variety of grass cloths are manufactured. 

The marshes bear one class of plants and the most 
arid sands another class, and the climate is sufficient- 
ly warn, through Florida, Alabama, Georgia and s. 
Carolina, while some kinds will thrive as far north as 
Virginia. It was Dr, P’s sirong desire to see those 
productions introduced into all that section of country 
that the decline of cotton, rice and tobacco crops froin 
exhaustion of the soil, might be made up by this spon- 
taneous and prolific cultivation of those immense 
tracts now esteemed valueless, giving a new and per- 
manent source of wealth and prosperity.—It was for 
aid in this great and philanthropic project that he 
asked the aid of the government—not in money, bu! 
in a grant of those same barren lands which some of 
the officers of our army bave pronounced wortbless 
and uninhabitable. 
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Serr : 

With all these memorials of his labor, Dr. Perrine 
remained nearly unnoticed for two or three months. 
Jn this neglected condition we first knew of him, his 
labors and bis provests, and among the most pleasant 
recollections of our acquaintance is that which we 
jook upon with greatest satisfaction, that it was in 
our power, in consequence of a favorable position to 
call the attention of a great many members of con- 

ress to the valuable specimens, and interesting illus- 
trations of Dr. Perrine. The north and the south at 
Jast became acquainted with the subject. he had so 
deeply at heart. They saw as he did a splendid 
scheme for the increase of national wealth, by the 
improvement of otherwise barren soils, for the pro- 

, duction of new materials for useful manufactures; 
and his simple request that he might locate a settle- 
ment for the propagation of tropical plants in Florida 
upon government lands was granted, with the pri- 
vilege of purchasing any surrounding iands_hereaf- 
ter when the Indians should be removed and the 
lands and hogs offered for sale at the regular market 
price. This gave him a right to enter upon the land 
and it was all he asked. It was readily granted. 

After this, Dr. Perrine came to the north and spent 
some considerable time in Boston, making inquiries 
into the wants of manufactures, the kinds of fibre 
most likely to be demanded, and the kinds of machi- 
nery which would best cleanse it from the pulp and 
skin. He didthis with a prudent forecast for the 
final prosperity of his establishment. He was wait- 
ing, also, for the termination of Indian hostilities, that 
he and such coadjutors as might associate with him 
in the enterprise, might sitdown in security. His 
plan was to collect a number of poor families, who 
were industrious and of good character, and willing 
to migrate to Florida. He would then have given 
them lands from his grant, and would fora time have 
ensured them a subsistence, till, by their labor in 
carrying out his project, they might support them- 
selves or acquire wealth. 

HistoricaL. SEmGeE oF Fort Mrics—Cot. 
CHRYSTIE’Ss ACCOUNT. At the late whig conven- 
tion at Nashville, col. William Chrystie was one of 
the speakers. We copy the following passages from 
his address: 

It is true, my countrymen, that [ had the honor of 
being by the side of the hero of Tippecanoe, during 
some of the most trying periods of his military life, 
and I look upon the present moment, as one of the 
most happy of ny existence, that I have been spar- 
ed in common with my old companions in arms, to 
be permitted to stand forth to-day, as a living wit- 
ness of the skill, the patient firmness, the patriotism 
and the valor displayed by general Harrison in the 
times that tried men’s souls. [Shouts of applause]. 
It is true, fellow citizens, that when the first gun 
was fired upon Fort Meigs, by the enemy, at the 
commencement of the seige, general Harrison call- 
ed me to his side, (for ] was acting quarter master, 
and had charge of all the public stores and flags) 
and said: ‘Sir, go and nail a banner upon every bat- 
tery, where they shall wave as long as an enemy is 
in view!” [Immense cheering]. I did go, and with 
this right hand, I did nail a flag upon every battery, 


not one of which was struck, except by the balls of 


the enemy, until victory had pearched upon them.— 

{Tremendous cheering]. 

I promised, fellow citizens, not to make a speech, 
(cries of go on—go on), but I must take the liberty 
of explaining two or three facts connected with the 
seige, and which have not. been, so far as I have 
seen, properly brought to light. 

' By the special order of the general, I was at his 
side, night and day, during this memorable siege 
and [ am proud to declare, in the presence of this 
great convention, and to the world, that there 
was no skulking, no shrinking from danger, on bis 
part, [applause], but on the contrary, his smile and 
encouraging countenance were seen iu every part of 
the fort. His addresses to the soldiers from time to 
time were such as to inspire the most timid with 
confidence, and his exampie in braving danger such 
as to give courage even to the coward, had one been 
present. But to the point. 

When the messenger, lieut. Hamilton, from gen. 
Green Clay’s corps of reinforcement reached the 
fort, 1 was present and heard every word that pass- 
ed between bim and the general. The plan of at. 
tack, for the purpose of relieving the fort, was the 
prompt and sole work of the general himself. There 
were British batteries on either side of the fort play. 
ing upon it by cross fire, the river intervening be- 
tween those on one side, and the fort and an open 
plain between us, and the enemy’s cannon on the 
other. The general was aware that the main force 
of the enemy on the opposite side of the river, was 
encamped near two miles below his batteries, in 
which there were only enough to man the guns.— 
He therefore sent an order to general Clay, to land 
Dudiley’s regiment on the opposite side of the river 


{rom the fort, with directions to storm the enemy’s 

batteries, to spike and cut down his cannon, retreat 

to their boats and cross the river immediately to the 

fort, which, he observed, could be done without the 

loss of a single man, and which must be done, as he 
bad no force, which could be spared from the fort to 
send to their aid in case of need. It was also ex- 
plained to the messenger, that a sortie would be 
made from the fort at the same moment, and the bat- 
teries of the enemy on the side of the plain be storm- 
ed. This was done in the most gallant style. Then 
it was, that the American arms were completely vic- 
torious, and had col. Dudley obeyed the whole or- 
ders, sent to him, as was expected, the 5th of May, 
1813, would have been one of the most glorious days 
in the military history of the country, during the 
last war. But fate decreed otherwise, at least so 
far as colonel Dudley and his gallant regiment were 
concerned; for, after having executed the orders of 
his genezal by storming the batteries and spiking 
and cutting down the cannon, without the loss of a 
man, the brave Dudley found himself incapable of 
drawing off the impetuous Kentuckians, who had 
not yet had an opportunity of engagiog in battle.— 
The result was, such as you all know, the total de- 
feat and capture of his regiment by the British 
troops, who had marched up after the destruction of 
the batieries, from their camp below, as was antici- 
pated by general Harrison, when he issued the order 
for the regiment to cross the river by all means inm- 
mediately after executing their work. It may be 
well to observe here, that victory had crowned the 
sortie made from the fort, before the unfortunate is- 
sue on the opposite side of the river. I am, perhaps, 
the only living witness, who heard the general de- 
liver his plans and orders to lieutenant Hamilton, 
the messenger. Every thing was clearly explained, 
the absolute necessity of a prompt retreat on the 
part of Dudley after spiking the enemy’s cannon, 
was pointed out. In the energetic manner, peculiar 
to the general himself, he said to lieutenant Hamil- 
ton: ‘Tell your commander, that these orders are to 
be obeyed, at the hazard of his life!’”? [Great ap- 
plause]. 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE. This great anniversary exhibi- 
tion of the choice products of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and the arts, will open to visiters at Niblo’s 
garden, in the city of New York, on Monday, the 
5th of October, 1840. Articles for competition, in 
order to be entitled to all the privileges of the fair, 
must be delivered on the previous Friday or Satur- 
day. 

An address on ‘home production and particularly 
that of silk,’ will be delivered at the repository of 
the American institute, on Wednesday evening the 
7th of October, at 8 o’clock. 

On Friday, the 9h of October, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
the ploughing exhibition, for testing such ploughs 
as have been entered for competition at the fair, will 
commence in some suitable field near the city. 

On Wednesday the 14thof October, at 12 0’clock, 
M. the exhibition of pure blood cattle and choice 
farming live stock: will be made within or near the 
garden. Asthey will be selected by the judges for 


the fair by 12 o’c lock on Tuesday the 13th of Octo- 
ber. 


be:succeeded by the annual supper. 
On rriday, evening, the 16th October, the 13th 
fair will cloge, With the public annunciation of the 


this purpose, they must be entered on the books of} strate that the mulb 


On Thursday evening October 15th, at 740’clock, 
the anniversary address will be delivered and will 


increasing in variety and splendor, unsurpassed by 
any other fairs ever held within the limits of our 
country. Atthe same time, taking into view the 


increase of our library,. machinery, models, furniture 
and fixtures, the value of our assets has not dimi- 
nished, while the number of paying members have 
multiplied four-fold. ‘ 
The American instifute is a magnificent standing 
evidence of the efficacy of the spirit of association, 
which in this age is accomplishing such mighty re- 
sults. Its influences, (unremitted for thirteen years), 
through its annual fairs, annual addresses and pre- 
miums, have reached every part of our country. By 
creating extended competition, the latent powers ct 
invention have been brought into action far and 
near, and disheartened and prostrate genius has been 
raised up in the midst of universal embarrassment 
with renewed strength.—Old and dormant institu- 
tions have, by its example, been roused and invigo- 
rated, and the creation of new ones has been induced, 
that had not been thought of before, which now hold 
their periodical celebrations upon the precise plan 
first adopted by this institute. 
Much of the attention of the managers will be 
devoted to agriculture. They will be aided by the 
board of agriculture, composed chiefly of practical - 
farmers. The plough, the great instrument of hu- 
man sustenance and civilization, will claim their 
first regard; and such as may be sent to the coming 
fair for competition, will be tested by actual experi- 
ment. The competition already excited, has brought 
invention and skill to bear upon this instrument, and 
it is believed ploughs made for the purpose, essen- 
tially improved, will be exhibited at the thirteenth 
fair. The displays of the select productions of the 
garden and the field promise to be more abundant 
than ever. 
Not the feast interesting portion of the last exhi- 
bition were the noble high blood animals, the cattle, 
&ec. from this and other states. It is hoped that 
those public spirited gentlemen who took such a 
deep interest last year, will appear again with in- 
creased zeal, and that others will follow their exam- 
le. 
. Improved agricultural machines and implements 
of all kinds are desirable objects of exhibition. The 
occasion will afford the best opportunity for their 
display, and for our farmers to learn the multiplied 
improvements in agricultural labor saving machines, 
which have not until recently received from them 
the attention their value demands. It is believed 
that the mechanic arts are competent, if properly 
applied for this purpose, to dispense with a large 
proportion of the heavy labor and’ drudgery hereto- 
fore deemed indispensable to farming operations. 
The steatn machinery will be so adapted, as to pro- 
nel the lighter and more delicate machines, and ale 


ponderous. 
No farmer whose convenience Will bY any 
admit, should forego this opportunity, Aiea eens 
The progress in the culture and manufacture ~ 


the coming fair, promise a rich treat ‘ ~<Ing for 
feel an interest in this new brar~" -+0 those who 
the experience of this yes _ ~+f Of industry; and 
+1, We think, will demon- 


wellasaspecr' ~ “ITY possesses an intrinsic, as 
Exhi «ative value. 
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«ying their contributions wi ile 
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he large and growing im i i 
§ importations of silk fabri 
have done much to produce the general Sedienee- 





premiums awarued, and an address by the president 
of the institute. 

«More than twelve ye"s have elapsed since a few 
volunteers in behalf of the cause of industry first 
brought the American institute 1.3to existence. For 
several years after its organization, .t was dependent 
onsinall voluntary contributions from it, dividuals. In 
1835, seven years after its first organiza: ton, by the 
voluntary services, of its members, and by great eco- 
nomy, it had aceumulateda small fund. It wes then 
determined to establish a repository, for the saily 
exhibition of machines, models, &c. with a library, 
for the benefit of mechanics, artists, inventors, &c. 
and an expensive room was leased, and an officer 
was appointed with a salary to superintend the same. 
In the five years which have succeeded, the institute 
has gone on triumphantly. 

Ploughing and cattle exhibitions have been since 
introduced, and steam power, for moving machinery 
at our fairs upon a large and costly scale. The pre- 
miums of gold and silver medals, under the awards, 
which, before 1835, had been in a measure made up 
by solicited contributions in small sutns, have since 
been paid for solely from the funds of the institute, 
and to a greater amount in asingle year than alli that 
had been bestowed by the institute in the seven pre- 





ments which have revailed, and i 
: readily remedied by Erected home ey It 
is our policy to follow the example of Great Bri 
; tain, by limiting as much as possible the im orta- 
- on of such articles as can conveniently be ae 
ed within the country. A gold medal will be 
awarded for the silk reel, adjudged the best : 
I'he accommodations of the garden in conse- 
quence of the improvements made since the last 
year, will be more complete than ever; not only for 
the display of assortments of the best qualities of 
Staple goods from our larger factories and work 
shops, but likewise for the more delicate workman- 
ship of the artificer, in all the varieties of wood and 
metals, and the numberless other substances that 
every year brings into use. These, when arranged 
in the great saloon, presenta spectacle which excites 
the admiration of those familiar with the most cost- 
ly and gorgeous displays of London or Paris; and on 
which the American patriot gazes with glowing ex- 
ultation. Butit is in the apartment devoted to ma- 
chinery for labor saving purposes, where the stron 
original characteristics of American genius are most 
strikingly exemplified, and where even the foreign. 


er reluctantly acknowledges the superiori 
youthful country. 5 uperiority of our 








ceding years. And our annual fairs have gone on 


The American institute has, from its commence- 
ment, always been the favorite institution of the 
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ladies, and the managers hope it may so continue. 
Much of the celebrity of the annual fairs, particular- 
jy in the ornamertai parts, has arisen through their 
favor, and the attractions their industry and deli- 
cate labor have produced. Indeed, on most occa- 
sions, the view of their contributions alone would 
have tnore than compensated the visiters. The 
most desirable places will be allotted for their ac- 
commodation. 


Miss ELLsLER, THE DANSEUSE. NEW PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL THEORY. A correspondent of the N. 
York American in an article which contains sound 
sense on the subject of dancing, pleasantly observes: 
“While I perfectly accord with youin sentiment 
concerning the discrimination which should be made 
by the public in distributing their rewards among 
the cultivators of the arts, apportioning their favors 
and plaudits to the degrees of excellence and value 
attached to them, I know not, that we should be 
fully justified in assigning so low a grade of dignity 
to the performances of this German danseuse. From 
some intelligence I have lately received, it wouid 
seein that her exploits may lead to more important 
results than we had reason to anticipate. Besides 
that her grace and elegance of manners may contri- 
bute to the polish and refinement of our young wo- 
men, and perfect their movements through the 
inazes of the dance, her exquisite address and skill 
in her polite art, I am told, have already suggested 
some important hints to our ost enlightened phi- 
losophers, and are paving the way to the introduc- 
tion of new and interesting theories in science. I 
have in my pocket a letter from a learned friend, in 
which all these advantages and improvements are 
fully detailed and highly eulogized. He informs 
me of miracles which have been wrought by the 
magical feats of Miss Ellsler. He declares, that a 
zealous and confirmed phrenol>vist, who had been 
for years lecturing upon his scienee to crowded au- 
ditories, to their infinite admiration and delight, as 
soon as he had witnessed her wonderful feats, found 
his former system, by the new light she shed upon 
his mind, dispersed lke fogs before the rising sun. 
He now no longer believes, that the head and brain 
are the seat of the intellectual and moral powers, 
but affirms that they are scattered over the whole 
body, are developed in the Jimbs, and are most 
strongly indicated in the lower extremities. He 
undertakes conclusively to demonstrate, that the 
feet are the organ of reason, being the main support 
of the understanding; the legs, of judgment and 
discernment, the buttresses of the intellectual struc- 
ture, ideality isin the ankles; acquisitiveness is in 
the.knee, intimating that upon this instrament men 
rest in paying their devotions tc mammon, the ob- 
ject of general idolatry; and as to emativeness and 
phitoprogenitiveness, their organs are expressed 


in Greek or Hebrew, a language I was unable.to 
interpret. Thus you see, this lady’s performances 


are working a signal change, and I suspect for the 
better, in phrenological science. 


«Mv friend proceeds toinform me of the.conver- 
sion of some ornithicknolegists, who you know, by 
the tracks of birds’ feet, whreh they traced in rocks 
and sandstones, upon some ‘of our rivers dn the 
eastern states, had concluded, ‘that long before the 
flood, a kind of birds had lived in that part of the 
world, beyond all conception larger than any of the 
winged tribe now subsisting upon earth; and, of 
consequence, that this our planet must formerly 
have been occupied by very different races of ani- 
inals from the present, nature continually improving 
upon her prior efforts, and advancing in wisdom, 
though diminishing in the stature of her produc- 
tions, as she advanced in years. This ingenious 
theory, however, is now completely overturned. An 
able ornithicknologist, after taking the dimensions 
of Miss Ellsler’s feet, and accurately comparing 


them with these prints in rocks and sandstones, has | 


discovered that they exactly correspond. Hence, 
he has concluded, that they were not imprinted by 
birds, but that probably in the days of St. Francis 
de Paulo, that ecclesiastic, who was a most rigid 
anchorite and bitter enemy of pleasure, or of some 
pope of similar temperament and habits, a company 
of danseuses were expelled from Rome, and came 
over to New England to play their pranks among 
the witches of those days, and were probably at 
last hung by the Yankees, and so their race, like 
that of Gypsies, became extinct.” 


This fascinating danseuse seems to have been re- 
ceived at Boston with no less eclat than in the south- 
ern cities. The Post says: Twenty-one boxes were 
offered to the public for Monday night—Fanny’s 
first appearance—yesterday, and were taken witha 
r sh. Seventy-five orders were received; of course 
fifty-four were rejected. The remainder of the 
boxes will be sold at afiction, on Monday. 





AMERICAN CREDIT. 
INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
WEBSTER AND MK. BIDDLE. 
_ We copy from the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser of Saturday the following interesting corres- 
ponderce: 


MR. 


Boston, August 3, 1840. 

Dear sir: When I came through Philadelphia in 
the latter part of June, it was my expectation to re- 
turn again to Washington, and my intention, on such 
return, to find an opportunity of seeing you. 

Among the reasons for desiring to see you, one 
was to thank you for your address at the Tide Wa- 
ter celebration, and for your manly and just defence 
therein of American credit. Almost the only unkind 
feeling which I brought from Europe, was no small 
degree of indignation at the injustice and arrogance 
of certain European journals, whenever they speak 
of American credit, or the responsibility and integ- 
rity of the governments of the American states. 

It has appeared to me that there must be lurking 
at the bottom of all this a strong desire to disparage 
free institutions, by representing them as unworthy 
of reliance, on the part of foreigners, and unsteady 
to the sacred obligations of public faith. It is true, 
at the same time, and cannot be too much lamented, 
that a few—I hope a very few—among ourselves 
have been found to utter sentiments totally subver- 
sive of the foundations of that public faith, and in- 
deed of all social obligations. But there are such 
disorganizers in all countries. I wish we could find 
more leisure, from our domestic controversies, to di- 
rect the public attention, as it ought to be directed, 
against those foreign misrepresentations. 

The recent proceedings of your legislature have 
given ine great pleasure. Amid all the fierce con- 
tests of party, Pennsylvania seems to have rememn- 
bered that she is Pennsy]vania—that she has a cha- 
tacter to preserve, both at home and abroad, and 
great interests to be maintained, which can be main- 
tained only by upholding that character. I take for 
granted your people will cheerfully pay the very 
small tax required for these high purposes, and am 
quite sure that this example of Pennsylvania will be 
of extensive usefulness. 

Itis my purpose to be at home through this month 
and the next, as much as possible, although I may 
possibly have occasion to go to New York, and per- 
haps to Philadelphia, for a day or two, If you can 
persuade yourself to exchange your highly cultivat- 
ed ground and gardens, for a plain farmer’s residence, 
cooled by the sea breezes, I shall be most happy to 
see you at Marshfield. Yours, very truly, always, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

N. Biddle, esq. Andalusia, Pa. 


Andalusia, Pa. Aug. 7, 1840. 
Hon. Daniei Webster, Boston: 


_ My pear str: I have had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing your favor of the 3d instant, and am gratified 


that what I said on the occasion to which you allude 


meets your approbation. I was in trutha little anxi- 


‘ous at the tone of some politicians in respect to the 


public debt, and therefore, for the first time since my 
retirement, ventured to appeal, which I have never 
found unsuccesstul, to the native honesty and intel- 
ligence of ny countrymen. That I did not misun- 
derstand them, the conduct of Pennsylvania since has 
abundantly proved. Finding the income from her 
public works, in their unfinished state, insufficient to 
pay the interest on the public debt, she has laid a tax 
for that purpose. This will be paid promptly and 
cheerfully. All the anticipations of public odium 
against those who voted for it have been disappoint- 
ed; and what is very remarkable, in the heat of a po- 
pular election, when each party is prompt to turn 
every circumstance to the disadvantage of its rival, 
neither party has reproached the other with laying 
the tax, the justice and propriety of thus sustaining 
the public credit being on all sides conceded. But 
Pennsylvania has done more. She has agreed, as 
some of the other states have done, to inake up to the 
foreign creditor the difference between specie and 
her domestic currency. 


This, as you know, is a financial novelty quite un- 
known eisewhere; and as much an Americanism as 
the steamboat or the quadrant, though its originality 
runs less risk of being disputed, from the little proba- 
bility of its adoption abroad. And yet, although the 
U. States form the only nation that ever paid off the 
wnole of its national debt, and are the first toindem- 
nify the foreign creditor against the depreciation of 
the local currency, one might imagine, from the tone 
assuinec by some Europeans, that America bad been 
guilty of some great default towards foreign nations, 
themselves the models of fidelity; and it is amusing 
to read the grave homilies preached at these young 
people about the propriety of paying their debts, by 
older nations who have lived in the habitual violation 
of all the duties they recommend, 





——. 

Now we must not suffer the country to be thus 
scolded or bullied out of its self respect: And thous} 
{ would discourage all national prejudices as ne 
rally the result of passion and ignorance, yet it seems 
within the limits of a just self defence respectfy}) 
and kindly to warn such assailants, that these “Yl 
proaches are very apt to become reciprocalthat ¢j,, 
party attacked is often forced to remember of his gp. 
tagonist that which he would willingly forget—a, , 
that if we were to judge them by the Sane harsh 
law thev apply to us, the retort would be equally 
easy and decisive. ‘Take for instance our excelle;} 
friends‘the English, many of whom are rather pyone 
to deliver lectures about the infidelity of republicay 
institutions—they would be startled perhaps at bein 
told that the first and greatest violation of faith (¢ 
public creditors Known in modern Europe, was com. 
initted by the government of England. But it is his. 
torically and literally true. ‘The very foundation of 
their whole debt is an enormous wrong. The first 
item of it is a certain sum of £664,263, of three per 
cents. You recollect the history of this. The go. 
vernment had borrowed, partly for the use of the 
navy too, a sum of £ 1,328,526, at eight per cent. oj, 
the security of certain assignments of the public re. 
venue. ‘The payments were stopped, first for q 
year, and then indefinitely. The public creditors, 
many of whom were ruined, applied for redress {o 
parliament, butin vain. They then went into the 
courts, and after twelve years obtained judgment 
against the crown. The chanceller reversed thie de- 
cision of the courts. The house of lords reversed 
the decision of the chancellor, and the creditors now 
hoped to recover at least their dues, which amount. 
ed, with the accumulation of twenty-five years’ in. 
terest, to £3,428,526; but at the last moment they 
were met by an act of parliament, declaring that they 
should receive only three per cent. on thé principal, 
and that even this principal might be redeemed on 
the payment of one-half of it. Thus was a debt of 
about seventeen millions of dollars, at eight per cent. 
reduced to three millions, at three percent. An in- 
justice running through a period of twenty-five years, 
begun by the proffligacy of Charles IH, but consum- 
mated by the grave and respectable parliament of 
William III. Well may Hume say of it, that it was 
‘a forfeiture of publie credit, and an open violation 
of the most solemn engagements, both foreign and 
domestic.”” Well may bishop Burnet call it ‘a dis- 
honorable and perfidious action;” and well may one 
of the most enlightened foreign travellers in Eng- 
land declare, ‘such was the disgraceful beginning of 
the present debt of England.” So much for the first 
loan made to ny 

Now as to the last loans, let us compare the con- 
duct of America and of England, with regard to pub- 
lic creditors in our own time. 

You know that the whole debt of the U. States, 
more especially the foreign debt contracted during 
the revolutionary war—that incurred during the last 
war, and that for the purchase of Louisiana and Flo- 
rida—amounting in the whole to about one hundred 
and eighty-four (184) millions of dollars, were all 
paid, principal and interest, to the last cent, the very 
three per cents. being paid off at par. 

In the year 1797, the United States were in the 
full career of this reimbursement, when the govern- 
ment of Great Britain began by forbidding the Bank 
of England to pay specie; and then borrowed go much 
from the bank as to cause the multiplication of its 
notes, and by degrees a depreciation of them, till in 
1811 they had reached a discount of about ten per 
cent. In order to sustain them the house of com- 
mons then adopted one of the most extraordinary 
proceedings in the history of legislation. It passed 
a resolution—‘That the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
laud have been, and are at this time held in public 
estimation equivalent to the legal coin of the value, 
and generally accepted as such in all pecuniary trans- 
actions to which such coin is lawfully applicable.” 
It is this which Tooke calls Mr. Vansittart’s ‘‘reso- 
lution of unhappy celebrity,’? and which the Edin- 
burgh Review denounces as ‘fan ever memorable 
resolution, a resolution which took for granted that a 
part was equal to the whole; and ninety pounds and 
one hundred pounds were the same thing;” and de- 
clared it was passed, “‘when guineas were notorious- 
ly bought ata premium, and bank notes were at an 
open discount, as compared with gold and bullion, 
of upward of ten per cent.” Having declared, in 
defiance of the fact, that the notes were at par, it re- 
mainéd to force every body to take therm at par, and 
to puniyh every body who took them at less than par; 
accordit\gly parliament enacted: 

1. That the notes should be a legal tender for all 
debts. 

2.That whoever should receive or pay for any gold 
coin more than its lawfyl value, whether such addi- 
tional value was in other coins or in bank notes, 
should be “deemed and adjudged guilty of a mis- 





demeanor,” and fined and imprisoned. 
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nage oaenioe . 

g. That whoever should receive or pay any notes for 
jess tham the lawful amount expressed therein, should 
-. jike manner be fined and imprisoned. , 

Notwithstanding these acts, the notes continued to 
depreciate, till at last they reached a discount of 
twenty, thirty, forty, and at one time forty-one per 
cent. What course did the governmentof England 
then pursue? Why it paid the public creditors in 
this depreciated paper, and in nothing else. The 
joan had been made in specie—the interest was paid 


jn notes at this enormous depreciation—twice or | 


thrice as great as that of the bank paper of the U. 
States during the last war, or during the suspension 
of specie payments since. It never entered into the 
jnagination of the English government to allow for 
this depreciation, and the public creditor knew that 
if he did not take this, he would get nothing. And 


et the saving to the government was clearly under- | 


stood and noted; for it is calculated by an English 
writer, Mushet, that on the debt contracted before 
1800, the government gained—and the fund holders 
of course lost—no less than thirty-seven miilions 
sterling, or one hundred and thirty-seven (137) mil- 
jions of dollars, the difference between the paper and 
specie. Combine the provisions of these laws and 
opserve their effect on an American who bad money 
due to him in England from either the government 
or individuals. If his fortune was in the English 
funds, he received his interest in paper depreciated 
to forty per cent. But if he wished to convert it into 
gold to bring home—if he changed his notes for gold 
at the market rate—if when his note of twenty pounds 


iable to be put in jail and fined. 


was again lable to be put in jail and fined. 
If the debt to him was from an individual English. 


man his case was rather worse, for he was obliged to! thing but irredeemable paper. 
receive not ouly the interest but the principal in this | turally asks, is the occasion of this new denuncia- 
If for a debt of one hundred | tion? 


depreciated paper. 
pounds his English debtor offered him paper which 
was worth only sixty pounds, he was obliged to take 
itor get nothing. But if the Englishman was in- 
clined to be just, to do as the Ainerican states have 
done, make up the difference by paying specie, or 
its equivalent, both the creditor and the debtor might 
be found expiating their honesty in the same jail, 
the act of parliament making it criminal in both to 
do an American that act of justice which the Ame- 
rican states require to be done to an Englishman 
And yet, so short is the remembrance of one’s owr 
injustice, the English seein to have forgotten all this, 
and rail at their neighbors for similar acts, with the 
most entire unconsciousness of what they have them: 
selves done. Even that most excellent temperec 
man Walter Scott, in bis life of Napoleon, canno: 
forbear to sneer at the French, when he says that ‘‘the 
assignats were raised to par by guillotining those 
who sold or bought them at less than their full value.” 
He torgot that during a much longer period than 
the forced cixculation of assignats in France, all those 
Who sold or bought bank notes in England at less 
than their full value were—not absolutely guillotined, 
that not being the English fashion—but fined and 
put in prison; with this difference too, which might 
discompose the loyalty of Scott, that if the contuma-: 
cious Ainerican who would not believe that sixty 
was equal to one hundred was put to death in France, 
it was done by Jacobins and terrorists, whereas his 
countryman imprisoned in England for the saine ol- 
fence had the consolation of knowing that the law 
Which condemned him was enacted, as it graciously 
purports, “by the king’s most excellent majesty, by 
and with the advice of the lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral and commons in this present parliament assein- 
bled.” To make the case of the American states 
at all parallel to this, would be necessary to follow the 
example of England, and, Ist, forbid their banks to 
pay specie; 2d, borrow from these banks till their 
issues become depreciated; 3d, then declare oy legis- 
lative resolution that there was no depreciation; 4th, 
then, as the depreciation increased, pay the public 
debt in this paper, and force all foreigners to take it 
in payment of debt not merely from the governinent 
but from all private American citizens; and end, 
Sthly by enacting that if any Englishman should re- 
ceive for any debt a ten dollar note for less than ten 
dollars, although it was worth only six dollars, or hav- 
ing received it should exchange it either for specie or 
goods for less than ten dollars, he should be fined and 
put in jail at the diseretion of the American judges. 


Fortunately for America her whole conduct has' 


been the direct reverse of all this. One of the fun- 
damental laws of the union is that no state shall 
“make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment for debts,” or “pass any law impairing the 


obligation of contracts; and this power, which is 





sure. The secretary of the treasury, Mr. Dallas, 
declaring in his official report, of October 17th, 1814, 





or interest due to them by the government has been 





paid in specie to such creditor or claimant without 
was worth only twelve pounds he exchanged it for|deduction.”? Afterwards finding troubie in adjusting 
old at any rate less than the twenty pounds, he was) the details, the United States agreed, by a conven- 
; If, instead of gold, |tion between Mr. Rufus King and lord Hawkesbu- 
he wished to bring home British merchandise, and | 
passed off his twenty pound note for less than twen- |sand pounds, which was accordingly done at what 
ty pounds, when every body knew it to be worth | then was par, four dollars and forty-four cents for the 
only twelve pounds, or even for his travelling ex- 
penses, exchanged it for less than twenty pounds, he | States in specie of the debts of individual citizens, 


withdrawn from the states, has never been exercised 
by the federal government. You remember, at the 
gloomiest period of the last war with England—that 
very England, where at that moment, and during 
several years previous, paper money was a legal ten- 
der—the American government declined that mea- 


“that the extremity of that day cannot be anticipat- 
ed when any honest man, and enlightened statesman, 
will again venture upon the desperate expedient of a 
tender law.”? No tender law has, therefore, been 

assed in the United States. The courts have never 

een closed against foreigners. They have never 
been forced to take paper money—they have never 
been punished for receiving it, or for passing it at 
any rate they pleased; and every dollar of principal 


paid. How faithfully that principal was carried into | 
execution is seen in a very remarkable manner in 
the treaty between the United States and Englund 
in the year 1793. It was then agreed by the United 
States, that inasmuch as British stbjects who had 
debts due to them from American citizens found dif- 
ficulty in cellecting them, the United Statesassumed 
to “make full and complete compensation for the 
same to the said creditors.” For which purpose 
commissioners were to be appointed to examine and 
make awards to the complaints, “and the United 
States :.ndertake to cause the sum so awarded to be 


ry*, in 1802, to pay a gross sum of six hundred thou- 


pound sterling. Now this payment by the United 


was made when the yovernment of England did not 
pay even the interest on its own public debt in any 
What then, one na- 


It is this—the United States have bqrrowed 
abroad certain sums to make improvements. ‘That 
these will be paid no man can possibly doubt. Ona 
single occasion, however, one of the twenty-six states, 
in the midst of a temporary financial embarrassment 
and the excitement of polical contentions, inadver- 
tently suffered the quarter day to pass for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours; but then hastened to repair 


by paying it in gold and silver, lest the foreigner 
should lose any thing by the exchange. 

It is a singular coincidence, that, in the very same 
year, 1797, when England began her paper money 
system, which lasted for more than twenty years, 
the government of ‘France, too, caine in contact with 
its public creditors. The debt of France was then 
about nine hundred and sixty-six (966) millions of 
dollars, the interest about forty-eight (48) millions 
of dollars; but in order to continue the invasion of 
Germany and Italy, the army required fifty-six mil- 
lions, (56), and this could only be had by taking it 
froin the fund holder; and so, as the historian has it, 
it was “‘requisite to take a decisive measure in re- 
gard to the debt.” This decisive measure consisted 
in paying off nominally two-thirds of the capital ina 
fresh and worthless paper, and ‘retaining the one- 
third—thus reducing the debt to about three hundred 
and twenty-two (322) millions, and taking from the 
public creditors about six hundred and forty-four 
(644) millions, and thus by a simple decree, without 
the least notice, and for no reason except the wants 
of the army. The latest French historian, M. Thiers, 
says, that the paper given for the two-thirds “‘fell in 
commerce to sixth of their value, and that to those 
who did not wish to purchase lands it was an adso- 
lute bankruptcy.” Yet he eniirely approves of the 
measure, and concludes his account of it with this 
convenient axiom of finance, more consolatory for 
the past than encouraging for the future, that “mea- 
sures of this nature inflict, like revolutions, much 
individual hardship, but people must submitto them 
when they have become inevitable;” and so “the 
consolidated third” in the French debt represents 
a sum of which two-thirds were substantially an- 
nulled, and the remaining third consolidated or 
funded. 


It would be a waste of titne to go over the list of 
so many other governments that are now or have re- 


the omission by not merely paying the interest, but I 


if they really had been doing something exceedin, ly 
wrong, believing that these nations must have prac- 
tised at least a little of what they advise sq much. 
They say that the Americans have a great deal of 
national vanity. I wish they had a little more na- 
tional pride. It would wean them from their child- 
ish sensitiveness to small jests about trifling peculia- 
rities of manners, and raise their thoughts to the 
great interests in which superiority is worth contend- 
ing for; it would teach them to estimate the true 
value of their institutions, and dispose them, while 
never wounding other countries, always to defend 
their own. Here, for instance, is a gieat outcry about 
American credit, and the danger to public faith from 
popular governments, both of which are denounced 
in a strain of financial virtue quite ferocious; and 
yet after all it appears that these reproaches are made 
by the people who do not pay, against the people 
who de pay; and that those who have been most faith- 
ful to their engagements are precisely these abused 
republicans. 


Undoubtedly, this country is in astate of much 
internal embarrassment. No man can lament it more 
than you and1 do. I may venture to add, none have 
striven more to avert and to remedy it. It is equally 
true that, here as elsewhere, there have not been 
wanting a few persons who hoped to profit by the 
public troubles, and finding the country dispirited 
sought tomake it dishonest. But these have pro- 
duced no impression ou the mass of the nation, which 
on all these points are perfectly sound, by whatever 
party names they may be distinguished. All these 
embarrassments will, I trust, soon disappear; but in 
the meantime our great purpose should be to preserve 
and to vindicate the good faith of the country, as the 
safest element of its future prosperity. I hope you 
will be able to come and see me, when we will talk 
of these things, and of much more agreeable things. 
Meanwhile believe me, always, with great regard. 
Yours, N. BIDDLE. 





NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
REPORT OF THE BRITISH COMMISSIONERS. 
Upon the delivering in of the maps aud reports of 

the new American surveyor, the agent of the United 
States, who had taken his stand upon visible high- 
lands, endeavored to extricate his cause from the di- 
lemma he had brought it into, by the {éllowing pas- 
sage of his arguinent:— 

“If the lands between the Restigouche and Metis 
were not characterised by peculiar elevation, com- 
pared with peaks and mountains which might exist 
in any other direction, still the argument in favor of 
their adoption, as the true highlands, would remain 
unchanged; for it is particularly due north of the 
river St. Croix that we are to look for the highlands 
wentioned in the treaty, since they are necessary to 
form the important angle in question. The word 
‘highlands’ is not used merely to denote a single 
mountain, or a continued unbroken ridge of moun- 
tains, running in one direction,” (this, however, was 
the ground he had taken in 1819, when he said Mr. 
Johnson’s descriptions would be corroborated ), «but 
generally to describe an elevated or mountainous re- 
gion, of which the surface must necessarily be very 
unequal, such is commouly to be found in all sec- 
tions of country in which numerous fivers take their 
rise; and since the very principle of gravity demon- 
strates that the general elevation of a country is 
greater at the source of a river than at its outlet, the 
lands which separate rivers, running in contrary di- 
rectiuns, would naturally be considered as the high- 
lands which lay between, or divide them, particu- 


which was not fully ascertained; a more definite de- 
scription of such ‘higtilands’ was hardly possible to 
be given.”’ 

[t further appears that, notwithstanding that Mr. 
Burnham, the new United States surveyor, who had 
co-operated with Dr. Tiarks in 1820, had admitted 
the fallacy of Mr. Johnson’s map, as far as respected 
that part of the country lying between the Lake 
Temisquata and the source of the Metis, yet the 
American agent, at a meeting of the commissioners 
exhibited a map, entitled ‘‘a map of the country ex. 
plored in the years 1817, 1818, 1819 and 1820, b 





centiy been bankrupt, and I mention these two, cer- 








selves. 


tainly in no mood of complaint, but merely to show 
how cautiously nations should abstain from those 
weapons of reproach so readily turned upon theim- 
And yet our people, instead of resisting and 
exposing these aflections of superiority, take to heart 
all this abuse, with as much shamefaced humility as 


further spurious addition, about 80 miles in extent 
from thence to the head waters of the Chaudiere- 
while no report connected with these inventions, or 
explanatory of them, was communicated with the 
map. 

The British agent lost no time in entering a pro- 
test against a map of so fictitious a character, and 





*A fterwards earl of Liverpool. 





proposed that the American surveyors should be ex- 
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larly as relating to a country, the topography of 


order of the commissioners under the 5th article of 
the treaty of Ghent,” signed “Hiram, Burnham, U. 
S. surveyor under the 5th article of the treaty of 
Ghent,’’ and upon this map reappeared the fictitious 
highlands of Mr. Johrson, extending west from Te- ° 
misquata to the head waters of the Ouelle, with a 
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amined upon oath as to their map being an accurate 
representation of the natural features of the coun- 
try; offtring at the same time to subject the map of 
the British surveyors to the same kind of verifica- 
tion, by interrogatories to be prepared by the agent 
of the United States. To this the American agent 
rejoined, that the map of the British surveyors had 
‘“‘wholly omitted the greater part of the highlands 
in which the boundary is claimed by the United 
States, thereby giving to this map an effect entirely 
partial; and thereupon insisting that this map (the 
map of the British surveyor) should not be received 
in evidence before the commissioners, and that the 
said map furnished by the agent of the United States 
should be permitted to be filed.”’ 

The matter was finally disposed of by a decision 
of the commissioners, entered upon their journal in 
the following words:—‘The commissioners having 
duly ganaideced the memorials of his majesty’s 
agent of the 26th of September, and the answer 
thereto of the agent of the United States of the 27th 
September, and likewise the memorial in reply to 
his majesty’s agent of the 29th of September, do 
order that all the reports and plans aliuded to in the 
said memorials be filed by the secretary, except the 
two general maps. On the said general maps no 
order allowing them to be filed is made, as the com- 
missioners differ in opinion; commissioner Barclay 
being ia favor of allowing the general map present- 
ed by his majesty’s agent to be filed, and of exclud- 
ing that presented by the agent of the United States; 
and commissioner Van Ness being of opinion that 
both of the said general maps ought to be filed, or 
neither of them. On the question of going into an 
examination, at this time, of the surveyors, under 
oath, the commissioners differ in opinion; coinmis- 
sioner Barclay being in favor of that course, and 
commissioner Van Ness against it.” 

lt appears then, on a review of this singular pro- 
ceeding, that in’ the year 1819, Mr. Johnson, the 
American surveyor, attempted and succeeded in 
placing upon the files of the joint commissioners a 
spurious and fictitious map. Thatin the succeed- 
ing year zenother American surveyor, Mr. Burnham, 
was employed, who co-operated with the British 
astronomer, Dr. Tiarks, in the investigation of that 
part of the country lying between Lake Temisquata 
and the souNe of the Metis. That they agreed in 
finding that part of the country void of snch bigh- 
Jands as Mr. Johnson had reported, namely, a con- 
tinuous chain of highlands along the whole line.— 
But that Mr. Burnham added to the western part of 


his map about 80 miles of continuous highlands, of 


the existence of which no other proof than that map 
was adduced by him. ‘That the British agent ob- 
jected to thismap, and presented a map by the Bri- 
tish surveyor, representing the country as Mr. 
Burnham and Dr. ‘Tiarks had conjointly seen it; of- 
fering at the same time to have the surveyors on 
both sides examined under oath as to the accuracy 
of their respective imaps. But the American com- 
missioner, however, declined acceeding to the pro- 
posal, and because the map of the British surveyor, 
which truly represented the state of the country, did 
not contain the spurious highlands of Mr. Johnson’s 
imap, he refused to consent to it being filed unless 
the map of Mr. Burnham, with an addition of 80 
iniles of fictitious highlands, was filed at the same 
lime. By this management, the British map, the 
correctness of which the surveyors were prepared to 
prove under oath, was excluded in evidence in the 
case. 

By reference to the map A your lordsbip will ob- 
serve that no chain or ridge is found extending from 
the real southern source of the Ouelle to the east- 
ernmost sources of the Metjarmette; yet it is along 
a line extending between those two points that the 
American surveyor protracted his fictitious hills.— 
AS a verification or disproval of this ridge wasa 
inatter of vital importence in the controversy about 
the boundary, we were very careful fo examine that 
part of the country, in order that our report might 
effectually dispose of the matter ore way or the 
other consistently with the truth. We therefore, 
after a careful examination of all that part of the 
country between the mouth of the Mitlaywawquam, 
where that river joins the river St. John, and the 
eastern sources of the Etchimin river, unhesitating- 
ly declare that the ridge inserted in the American 
map is entirely fictitious, and that there is no foun- 
dation in the natural appearance of the country for 
such an invention. Had any thing of the kind been 
there, we must unavoidably have seen it, and have 
crossed it on our way from the mouth of the Mittay- 
wawquain to Lake Etchimin; the course of that fic- 
titious ridge, as represented in the American map, 
lying six or seven miles east of the sources of the 
Mittaywawquam, and about ten iiles east of Lake 
Etchimin. And it is singular enough that precisely 
at the point where the pretended ridge crosses the 
Mittaywawgquain, and for many miles around, the 
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country is a low flat swamp, the streams issuing 
from which have such a sluggish course that there 
is scarcely a perceptible current, or one sufficiently 
established to give visible motion to a feather.— 
Over no part of the country which we traversed, 
from the St. John to Lake Etchimin, does the ele- 
vation exceed fifty feet, nor is there any visible ele- 
vation at any point of the course. Itis only west 
of Lake Ftchimin, that the highlands claimed by the 
Americans as the highlands of the treaty 1783 are 
found. These are visible from a distance of several 
miles, and are a portion of the highlands which we 
have spoken of as the northern branch. 

Ofa still more singular character have been the 
whole of the proceedings relating to the point which, 
the Americans have thought proper to assert, is the 
north west angle of Nova Scotia intended by the 
treaty of 1783. 

It has already been stated that in 1817 the British 
and American commissioners under the 5th article 
of the treaty of Ghent, directed their surveyors tc 
run an explanatory line due north from the source of 
the St. Croix, “until they arrived at some one of the 
streams or waters which are connected with the 
river St. Lawrence.” 

These surveyors, colonel James Bouchette, sur- 
veyor general of Lower Canada, on the part of the 
British government, and Mr. Johnson on the part of 
the United States, proceeded accordingly to survey 
a due north line throughout a distance of 99 miles 
from the St. Croix. In 1818, Mr. Odell having 
been substituted for colonel Bouchette, the explora- 
tion of the due north line was farther continued to 
the 145th mile from the St. Croix, at a point where 
it struck a stream flowing into Lake Metis, which 
they called Beaver river. Having reached that 
stream, these surveyors did not extend their survey 
to the west, but returned to the south to examine the 
country about Mars hill, Nor is there any evidence 
of the Americans having, at any time, surveyed the 
country west ef the north line, even in order to 
trace out and establish that particular line which 
they claim to be the highlands of the treaty. On 
the contrary we have their own confession that they 
have never done so—derived too, from the highest 
authority, representing those most interested in the 
American claim. In proof of which we quote the 
following passages from the annual address of Mr. 
Kent, the governor of the state of Maine, to the con- 
vened legislature of the state, dated January 2d, 
1839. Speaking of the proposals on the part of the 
American government to that of Great Britain, for 
the establishment of a new commission of survey 
and exploration, he says—It is for you to judge, 
whether any beneficial effects equal to the inconve- 
nience and injury by the great delay which must be 
occasioned, are likely to result from a mere com- 
mission of exploration and survey only of the whole 
extent of the line, from the head of the St. Croix to 
the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river, es- 
pecially since the examination and survey which 
have been made during the past season by Maine, 
of the most important part, which had not been suf- 
ficiently examined before.”’ 

The survey here spoken of as haying been made 
during the then past season, was one entrusted to 
Mr. John C. Dean, Mr. M. P. Norton and Mr, Jas. 
Irish, as commissioners of Maine, to whom Mr. 
Wm. P. Parrott was attached as surveyor. ‘The re- 
port of these gentlemen, of which we shall have 
hereafter to speak, was made to governor Kent un- 
der date of December 31, 1838. 

The governor then proceeds to state that neither 
the state of Maine nor that of Massachusetts had 
ever ‘‘attempted any examination” of the line claim- 
ed by them up to that period. 

*Itis a fact worthy of notice, that this state, and 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, by their land 
agents, have surveyed and examined the whole line 
as claimed by Great Britain, from Mars hill to our 
western boundary, but have NEVER until the 
present year attempted any examination of the true 
line as claimed by us.” 

Again the governor says, 

It is asingular fact that after that time (1818) no 
American survey or authorised agent has ever ex- 
amined or traced the height of land, or given any 
account of the character of the country about the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia.” 

From the passages we must infer that up to the 
close of the year 1888 the Americans had no evi- 
dence whatever of the existence of any thing like a 


line of “highlands” corresponding to the language of 


the treaty of 1783,in the place where they had all 
along asserted it tobe. It was probably apprehend- 
ed thatthe attempt to examine it would lay-bare the 
fallacy of their pretension. 

The nature of the duty enjoined upon these Maine 
commissioners is explained in a Jetter addressed to 
sir John Harvey, her majesty’s lieutenant governor 
of New Brunswick, by the governor of Maine, and 


. 


So 
ee 


dated September 25, 1838. They were, «fg move 
on a due north line toward the height of land where 


west angle of Nova Scotia, and also in like manne, 
tracing and examining the northern line along th, 
highlands which divide the rivers falling into the gy 
Lawrence from those falling into the Atlantic,” 
As the information to be communicated by the re. 
port of these commissioners was, by the govern)», 
admission, the first geographical information 4,, 
legisiature of Maine would possess about the nature 
of the country to which their claim relates, we quote 
another passage from the annual message, commy. 


nicating the result at which the commissioners had 
arrived, 


“Their report, which I have the pleasure to trang. 
mit to you, will be read with interest and satisfac. 
tion. By that it appears that the exploring line was 
found marked to near the northwest angle; that the 
base of the couniry rises constantly and regularly 
from the monument at the head of the St. Croix to 
the angle; which is from two thousand to three thoy. 
sand feet from the level of the sea, and more than 
five hundred feet higher than the Kedgwick, one of 
the streams running into the bay of Chaleuer, near 
the said angle and the St. Lawrence waters; that the 
due north line, if continued to the valley below the 
northwest angle, actually strikes the St. Lawrence 
water, and then that the country is high and even 
mountainous about this spot. And there is no diffi. 
culty in tracing a line westwardly along distinct and 





well defined highlands, dividing waters according to 
the treaty. ‘The extensive and correct map* of the 
north part of our state, and the southern portiun of 
Canada, and the vertical section as prepared by Mr, 
Parrott, the surveyor, with neatness and accuracy, 
which accompany the report, add much to its value 
and interest. ‘Taken together they exhibit the true 
character of the country, and leave little or nothing 
to be desired illustrate of it.” 

We now proceed to quote some passages from the 
report of the commissioners themselves, presuming 
that the governor, in his annual message, never as- 
serts that they had executed any part of his instruc. 





lions, ‘‘tracing and examining tke northern line 
along the highlands,” which in his letter to sir John 
‘Harvey he stated was to be part of their duty, but 
he confines himself to saying, ‘‘and there is no diffi- 
culty in tracing a line westwardly along distinct and 
well defined highlands.” 

From the commissioners’ report itself it appears 
that they never attempted to enter upon that part of 
their duty, of which fact we also received authentic 
information when in the country. What the com- 
missioners do say is: 

“The land at the northern part of the exploring 
line, and in the region round about it, is found to be 
sufficiently high to divide the rivers emptying them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean.” 


In another passage they say, ‘we also find by an 
exploration and examination that there is no uncer- 
| tainty or difficulty in tracing and locating the line 
from the northwest angle of Nova Scotia westward- 
ily along distinct highlands, which divéde the rivers, 
&c. as described in the treaty of 1783.” 

This extraordinary manner of speaking of the 
most important line of the treaty of 1783, and which 
itself is the salient point of contention, is a proof that 
they had no facts to bring forward in support of their 
claim. That there is to be fonnd “at the northern 
part of the exploring line, and in the region round 
about it, land which may be sufficiently high to di- 
vide the rivers,”’ &c. is an assertion not worth refut- 
ing, when so vaguely made upon such an occasion. 
The bighlands at Temisquata are in that region, and 
only fifty miles from that point, and if they were 
continuous during a sufficient distance, they would 
divide all the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence 
from those flowing south, though not from those 
flowing intothe Atlantic ocean. The reason why 
the American commissioners did not enter upon the 
examination of the country westwardly, is explain- 
ed in the following passage: 

“The Metis river limited the explorations to the 
northward, and when the explorations in that region 
were interrupted by the weather, and could not be 
continued for the want of provisions, the exploring 
was continued south toward the monument.” 

In point of fact, these gentlemen turned back with- 
out having made any investigations in the neighbor- 
hood of the Metis, the cold weather having set 1” 
with great rigor, and their provisions barely suflic- 
ing them for the journey back. If they had pene- 








vered the apparent chain we have before spoken o 
at p. 41, whose peaks fall under the same magnet!¢ 
direction, they would have found it continuing ils 
course northeasterly, abuut eighteen miles distant, 


ee 





*We have never seen this map. 
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———— 
ina direction north, 47 west, from whence the due 
north line strikes the Beaver river. And as the last 
mentioned stream rises still farther to the southeast 


than the point where it is strack by the north line, 


| itis plain that the chain, instead of dividing at this 


point the streams running into the St. Lawrénce 
jrom any other waters, runs through the country at 
jeast twenty miles north of the points where the 
gources of the Metis are. 

it being evident that the report of these gentle- 
men has thrown ho light whatever upon the nature 

ofthe country west of their pretended northwest 
angle, We come back to the assertion of governor 
Kent, that the said point is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and that the country is 
high, and even mountainous about that spot.” 

{his assertion he makes upon the responsibility 
of his commissioners; but the statement is so ex- 
tremely at variance with the fact, and with the results 
of the careful observations which we made when 
jnthat part of the country, that we have felt our- 
selves bound to examine critically into the grounds 
which the commissioners of Maine had for assum- 
ing a fictitious elevation, the exaggerated height of 
which they must have deemed necessary to the es- 
sential character of the spot which they have so 
strenuously claimed to be the northwest angle of the 
treaty. 

Of the altitude of this point we have to report that 
jtis rather under than over four hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, an estimate which we are not 
afiaid to sub:nit to the most rigid scrutiny, having, 
independently of our barometrical admeasurements 
wade other careful computations deduced from the 
current of the Metis, down to the point where it 
empties itself into the St. Lawrence, making a pro- 

er allowance for three falls upon the stream, one of 
them about 100 feet high, and another about twenty- 
five feet, and a third about eight feet.* 

The following passages from the report of these 
commissioners, appear to furnish the key to the 
cause of the strange discrepancy betwixt these es- 
timates. 


“Admitting the different streams (the Restigouche 
and its branches) to be of the same height above the 
level of the sea, the Metis or Beaver pond is 531 
feet higher, a base line froin which, drawn south, 
will show a general inclined plane, descending froin 
thence to the monument at the source of the river 
St. Croix, and that the general elevation of the high- 
lands will be between two or three thousand feet 
also above the level of the sea. Here is the place 
where the treaty of 1783 describes the northwest 
anyle of Nova Scotia to be.” 

We find no materials specified in this report to 
prove the existence of such a ‘general inclined 
plane,” as the one here spoken ol, save in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

“According to the principal British surveyor, un- 
der the fifth article of the treatv of Ghent, in 1817, 
in col. Bouchette’s survey, vertical section arid pro- 
file of the country from the monument, ninety-nine 
miles north, Sugar mountain is shown to be the 
highest land upon or near the line in that distance 
from the monument, which is undoubtedly the fact. 
They also exhibit a continual rise, in the base of the 
whole country, as indicated by the level of the 
streams and the land over which the line passes, to 
the waters of the Restigouche. It shows the Me- 
duxnekeag to be higher than the monuments, and 
the Presqn’ Isle, the De Chute, the Aroostook, St. 
John and Grand rivers, all rising successively, one 
higher than the other above the level of the sea.— 
And the Waggansis at the termination of the ninety- 
hine miles, is higher above the level of the sea than 
any river south of it. A copy of col. Bouchette’s 
survey and profile is, for the purpose of illustration, 
annexed to our map.” 


It being neceszary in the execution of our duty fo 
report the true elevation above the sea of that point 
Where the official agents of Maine place their north- 
West angle of Nova Scotia, it has appeared to us not 
less necessary to account, if possibile, for the wide 
difference between the 400 feet which we report, and 
the “from 2,000 to 3,000 feet” reported to their go- 
Vernment by the commissioners of Maine. It is with 
great reluctance, therefore, that we state our convic- 


—— 


*The distance from the south end of Lake Metis to 
the mouth of the stream at the St. Lawrence is about 
thirty-six miles in astraightline. ‘There are three lakes, 
in all about thirteen miles long, leaving tweenty three 
miles of river. Allowing a fall of ten feet to the mile, 
which is an extravagant estimate, the height of the spot 
claimed by the governor of Maine as being 2,000 to 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea, would stand thus: 

10 feet fall per mile for 23 miles 230 feet. 

2 falls above mentioned 133“ 

Falls from the source of the Metis to the? os « 

lake on meandering course for 12 miles § 


383 feet. 














tion that is has originated in a singular delusion on 
the part of col. Bouchette, her majesty’s surveyor- 
general of Lower Canada; we therefore proceed as 
our duty enjoins us, to put your lordship in posses- 
sion of the truth, with regard to a mistake which we 
think has had much to do in creating in the United 
States erroneous ideas respecting the line claimed in 
that country as the “highlands” of the treaty of 1783. 

We have already stated that col. Bouchette was 
associated by the joint commission in 1817, with Mr. 
Johnson the American surveyor, for the purpose of 
ranning an exploratory north line, and colonel Bou- 
chette, after conducting the exploratory line, report- 
ed a section of elevations to the commission under 
the following title: 

“Section showing the different heights of land be- 
tween the monuments at the source of the St. Croix, 
and the first waters of the Restigouche at the ex- 
tremity of the exploring line.” 

This section, which beats his official signature of 
‘Jos. Bouchette, 5. General,’’ exhibits an inclined 
profile of the country from the monument at the 
source of the St. Croix, to the Great Waggansis, a 
stream flowing into the Restigouche, with several of 
the streams intersected by the due north line in its 
course. 


We shall accompany this report with a copy of 
colonel Bouchette’s section,* which is altogether er- 
roneous, All the points on the section being visited 
by one universal error which pervades it, we shall 
onty specify one of those points, viz: that where the 
due north line strikes the St. John. This point, the 
height of which we know by repeated barometrical 
measurements, and by actual land level made from 
tide water to the Great Falls of the St. John, does 
not exceed 300 feet above the level of the sea. Col. 
Bouchette has put it down at 1,850 feet, making that 
point about 1,000 feet above the level of the monu- 
ment, and the monument 850 feet above the level of 
the sea. 


As the section of col. Bouchette proceeds farther 
to the north, it proportionately ascends; so that the 
Great Waggansis is made to stand at 2,050 feet above 
the level of the sea, when probably its true elevation 
is only about 850. Reverting then to the passage 
quoted from the report of the Maine commissioners, 
where they say that the Metis is 531 feet higher 
than the Restigouche and its branches, and adding 
that height to the 2,050 feet allowed to the W aggan- 
sis, we have a total of 2,581 feet to represent what 
they have stated would be between two and three 
thousand feet. 


We cannot doubt that this is the process by which 
they have arrived at thei: conclusion, and that their 
fallacious estimate is not the result of any observa- 
tions made by themselves. To colonel Bouchett’s 
error of 1,700 feet, they have added a conjectural ele- 
vation between the Restigouche and Lake Metis, 
equally erroneous, making the sum total of error 
equal to 2,100 feet. We add that itis quite impossi- 
ble for any surveyors having bat a slight practical 
acquaintance with the nature of inequalilies prevail- 
ing over the surfaces of countries, not to have per- 
ceived, whilst passing over that part of the country 
which is the subject of these estimates, that such es- 
timates would be rejected as altogether erroneous, 
when its elevation was properly examined. Butin 
proof how small the elevation of the surface at this 
part is, the previous reports of the American sur- 
veyors themselves may be quoted. Mr. Johnson, 
in his report to the American agent, filed May 22, 
1818, gives some dercription of the country, through 
which the north line was run froin the St. John’s 
river to the Waggansis, at the 99th mile. He says: 

“After rising the northwardly bank of the St. 
John, we found the country mostly flatand swampy, 





*Vhe original section has a perpendicular scale at 
each extremity, which gives the elevation of the differ- 
ent points. We have been obliged on account of the 
diminutive scale upon which we have copied the origi- 
nal, vide map B. No. 5, to express the figures in Eng- 
lish feet, in the same line with the names of the points 
indicated. Beneath our copy of col. Bouchette’s sec- 
tion, we have placed by way of comparison, an outline 
of our “section of the countfy along the due north line,” 
which is on the margin of map A, with a few corres- 
ponding elevations at different points, in order to illus- 
trate more clearly the great disproportions between the 
two sections, and which is at once seen by the follow- 
ing table: 

Col. Bouchette’s ‘The section 


section, below. 
The monument d 850 450 
Park’s . i . ‘ 1,160 770 
Meduxnakeag river 1,000 270 
Presqu’ile river . ; 1,180 150 
Land south of Mars hill, 1,470 500 
Goosequick . ‘ : 1,350 200 
River Des Chutes 1,385 200 
Roostuc river ; 1.470 180 
River St. Jolin 1,850 300 
Great Waggansis river 2,065 409 





juntil about the ninety-first mile, where a moderate 


ridge divides the waters of the Falls river from those 
of Grand river. North of Grand river, between the 
93d and 94th miles, is a ridge, which, though pro- 
bably higher than any Jand we had passed over on 
the line, appears not to be of any considerable ex. 
tent. From this to the 98th mile we passed through 
a large swamp, which gives rise to the Waggansis 
of the Grand river.” 

Such is the character of the country all the way 
from the St. John river to the north bank of the 
Quotawankedgwic, a tributary of the Restigouche, 
being, in fact, a succession of swamps with occa- 
sional low ridges of limited extent; the apparent 
height of the country being increased to the eye of 
inexperienced persons, by the deep beds which the 
Restigouche and its branches, especially the Quota- 
wamkedgwic, have worn. After the ascent of the 
hill on the north bank of this last stream, the coun- 
try descends gently the whole way to the point 
where the exploratory north line strikes the stream 
which runs into Lake Metis. Now the point where 
the exploratory north line leaves the St. John 
is only 300 feet ahove the level of the sea; it is 
evident, therefore, from what has been stated, that 
there is nothing on the whole line from thence to 
the Metis that can farther raise the general eleva- 
tion of the country to any great extent; and as io 
occasional ridges which have been alluded to, there 
is not one of them, even if it had any continuity, 
that has any connexion with that line of highlands 
claimed by the United States as the highlands of the 
treaty of 1783. 





NorTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. Veryslight notice 
having as yet appeared in the Globe or any of the 
government journals in relation to the foregoing 
spacious report of the British commissioners, al- 
though the document has been extensively circn- 
lated in this country, we have to resort to editorial 
comments for an otiset. ‘The following is from 
the New York Courier and Enguirer of the 4th in- 
stant—omitting their introductory paragraph. 

The subject is one of such vital public impor- 
tance—one in which the honor of the nation is so 
deeply concerned—and one involving so completely 
all our relations with Great Britain—that we feel it 
incumbent upon us in the faithful discharge of a 
high duty, to devote to it more time anc space than 
is u3ually bestowed upon questions requiring dis- 
cussion in a daily newspaper. 

Article 2d of the treaty of 1783 defines the 
boundaries of the United States as agreed upon in 
the treaty of Paris, from which we qoute as fol- 
lows:— 

“Article If. And that all disputes which might 
arise in future, on the subject of the boundaries of 
the said United States may be prevented, it is here- 
by agreed and declared, that the following are and 
shall be their boundaries, viz:—from the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia, viz: that angle which is form- 
ed by a line drawn due north from the source of che 
St. Croix river, to the highlands which divide those 
rivers that empty into the St. Lawrence from those 
which fall inlo the Atlantic ocean, to the northwest- 
ernmost head of the Connecticut river; thence 
down along the middle of that river to the forty- 
fifth decree of north latitude. . . © 
east by a line to be drawn along the middle of the 
river St. Croix from its mouth in the bay of Fund 
to its source; and from its source, directly north to 
the aforesaid highlands which divide the river that 
fall into the Atlantic ocean from those which fall into 
the river St. Lawrence.” 

Let the reader here observe that the boundaries 
of the United States ait) made to commence aud ler- 
minate at the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz: 
that angle which is formed by a line drawn DUE 
NORTH from the source of the St. Croix river to 
the highlands which divide those rivers that empty 
into the St. Lawrence froin those which fall into 
Atlantic ocean.” 

It follows of course, then, that the first great ob- 
ject to be ascertained, is, “the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia.” ‘This is so obvious to the common 
sense of every intelligent person, that to attempt to 
establish a different position, is prima fucie evi- 
dence of a determination to confuse the whole 
question, instead of a desire to arrive at the truib; 
and we may at once judge of the character of the 
report before us, by the following extract from page 
17. 

«The real subject for discussion is purely the true 
direction of the highlands which divide those rivers 
that emmpty themselves into the St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the Atlantic ocean.” 

By this it willbe perceived, that instead of ex- 
amining, as it was the duty of these commissioners, 
into the locality of the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, they have cunningly determined that the 





question to be discussed is, “which are the bigh- 
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lancs described by the treaty?” Thus is the whole 
character of their report changed into the discus- 
sion of a question not relevant to the point at issue; 
and by this change of the question before them, 
they attempt to give a totally different character to 
their report from what would have been possible, if 
they had’ honestly approached the subject with a 
desire to arrive at the truth. Among individuals, 
the party would be deemed a madman, who should 
ask of his neighbors to settle the boundaries of his 
farm without first pointing out to them the place of 
departure; and they who undertook the task, would 
be equally censurable, if they made the attempt to 
discover the true boundaries, without first deter- 
mining which was the point of departure named in 
his deed. This is precisely the situation of the 
authors of this report; and this position we do not 
hesitate to say, is assumed by them from a full con- 
viction, that if they had obeyed the injunction of 
the treaty, and first ascertained “‘the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia’ as the place of departure, 
all attempts at supporting their claim to the ter- 
ritory in dispute, would have been worse than use- 
Jess. 

The report, it must be born in mind, is nominal- 
ly the work of col. MupGce of the British army, 
and Mr. G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, late “Unit- 
ed States geologist,” one of your marketable per- 
sonages, who having been in our employ for many 
years, deemed it no dishonor to offer his services to 
get up a report in favor of Great Britain at the ex- 
pense of the government on whose bounty he had 
for years subsisted! The report itself, is sucha 
tissue of special pleading, that we are pleased to 
learn col. MunGe had but little to do withit. It is 
every way worthy of one whose services are alike 
at the disposal of either government, when it is 
willing to pay for them.” 

We contend, aud we think it the common-sense 
view of the subject, that the first question to be 
discussed and determined, is, the “ocation of ithe 
true northwest angle of Nova Scotia; and in this 
opinion we are borne out by the treaty of 1794, and 
the instructions of the joint commissioners under 
the treaty of 1814. The treaty of 1794, known as 
Jay’s treaty, especially provides for the discovery 
of this northwest angle of Nova Scotia; and with 
that view, directs that commissioners be appointed 
by the two governments to ‘delermine what river 
was truly intended under the name of the river St. 
Croix mentioned in the treaty of peace.” In order 
that @ due north line might be run from its source 
to the point designated ag the ‘northwest angie of 
Nova Scotia.”? And the source of the St. Croix 
having been definitively settled by that commission, 
the commissioners under the 5th article of the 
treaty of Ghent, directed the surveyors of the two 
governments to *‘proceed upon an exploring survey | 
upon a line due north from the lake at the source of 
the river St. Croix, until they should arrive at some 
one of the streams or walers WHICH ARE CONNECT- 
ED WITH THE RIVER St. LAWRENCE!” 

This is a stumbling block in the path of Mr. 
Commissioner FEATBERSTONHAUGH; but it is won- 
derful with what facility he clears a!l such rubbish 
from his way. The removal of this, was absolute- 
ly necessary, and itis done with the dash of a pen 
—it was “indiscreet in the British commissioner” 
and acunning trick ‘of the agent of the United 
States!” This mode of reasoning in so grave a 
state paper as that before us, is so preposterous that 
we deem it incumbent upon us to refer the reader 
in page 42 of the report for the accuracy of our 
quotailon. 

Let us now examine why these instructions were 
given to the joint surveyors in 1817, and upon 
what data they were based. 

{t must be borne in mind that Lower Canada, 
was in possession of the French till 1763, when by 
the treaty of Paris, that province, together with 
Nova Scotia or Acadia was ceded to England. Nova 
Scotia or Acadia, had, however, been in the alter- 
nate possession of both England and France from 
1621 to 1763, a period of one hundred and forty- 
two years; and during the whole of this period it 
was bounded on the north by the St. Lawrence. 
The first grant of this district of country, was 
made in 1621 by James I, of England. Its west- 
ern boundary was thus described to which we ask 
the particular attention of the reader. Commenc- 
ing at Cape Sable and crossing the bay of Fundy 
«to the river Holy Cross, or St. Croix, and to the 
furtherest source or spring upon the western branch 
of the same; thence by an imaginary direct line, to 
be drawn or run through the country or over the 
land, to the north; to the first bay, river or spring, 
emptying itself info the great river of Canada: [the 
St. Lawrence] and from thence running to the east 
along the shores of the said river of Canada.” 
This grant was made to sir WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
who gave to the country the name of Nova Scotia; 





and it will be perceived that its western boundary 
was a straight line running “direct north” to the 
waters of the St. Lawyence. 

Thus the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was fixed 
as early as 1621 at the point where a due north line 
from the western branch of the St. Croix would 
strike the first bay, river or sPRING emptying itself 
into the St. Lawrence. And in 1691 the territorial 
rights of the New Plymouth company, granted in 
1606, but which had been forfeited, were restored, 
and new territories annexed, including Nova Scotia 
or Acadia. But argues the author of this report: 
“as this was only a war title and by the treaty of 
Rysvick in 1797, all this territory was surrendered to 
France, it did not revert to Massachusetts on its re- 
cession to England in 1763.” On this great stress 
is laid; but so far as relates to the question before 
us, it is of no importance whatever. The great ob- 
ject now in view is, to ascertain where the true 
‘northwest angle of Nova Scotia’ is, and not what 
were Massachusetts’ titles to extended territory. 
We have already seen that in 1621 it was fixed at 
the point where a due north line from the source of 
the St. Croix intersected the “first bay, river or 
SPRING emptying itselfinto the (St. Lawrence) great 
river of Canada,” and at no period has this location 
ever been changed. In 1763, when England entered 
ito the quiet possession of Canada, GrorGe ITI, is- 
sued his proclamation on the 7th Oct. defining the 
southeasterly boundary of Canada, or Quedec as it was 
then called, and therein declared that it should “run 
through the Lake Champlain in forty-five degrees of 
north latitude along the highlands which divide the 
fevers that empty themselves into the said river St. 
Lawrence from those which fall into the sea” to in- 
tersect the northwestern angle of Nova Scotia. 
Thus conforming in all things to the language used 
in the original charter of James I, in 1621. But 
says the British commissioners’ report, “‘the acts of 
the British government touching the partitionment of 
lands between the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Lower Canada, are not appropriate matters for dis- 
cussion inthe dispule with the United States!”’ 

And why not? we would ask: The great object of 
the parties is, or at least ought to be, to arrive at the 
true intent and meaning of the treaty of 1783; and 
every act of either government calculated to elicit 
the truth, is not only ‘‘appropriate matters for dis- 
cussion,’ but must necessarily constitute a very 
prominent part of the testimony on which the ulti- 
mate decision depends. Thus if England in 1763 
reaffirmed the northwest angel of Nova Scotia to be 
where it was fixed by James I, in 1621; if in 1691 
she gave to the colony of New Plymouth the whole 
of Nova Scotia, ana if the great law officers of the 
crown decided that she was again entitled to it on 
its recession in 1763; if it shall appear that the pro- 
vince of Quebec or Lower Canada has never at- 
teinpted to extend its jurisdiction over a single acre 
of the territory in dispute, because the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia was well known, and well understood 
to be her southwesterly boundary—then do all of 
these acts, although confined to ber colonies, have 
an important bearing upon this question, and enter 
largely into the “discussion” of it. 

The proclamation of George III, in 1763 was 
evidently intended to settle forever, the question of 
boundary between the provinces of Quebec, Massa- 
chusetits and Nova Scotia. The constant changes 
of sovereignty over the territory laying east of the 
St. Lawrence, had produced confusion in the boun- 
daries of these provinces; anc having for the first 
time come into quiet possession of the province of 
Quebec, George IIT, not oniy determined to make 
this definitive settlement, but inasmuch as Quebec 
was a French province, and it had been determined 
to preserve to it, its French character and govern- 
ment, it was also determined to embrace in it all the 
French settlements on the east bank of the St. Law- 
rence. Up to this period, England, whenever in the 
occupancy of the territory on the east side of the 
St. Lawrence, always claimed froin the Atlantic to 
that river, known at that time, as the great river of 
Canada. And in pursuance of such claim, in her 
grants of this territory, invariably gave title to the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. Thus in 1664 Charles 
the second granted to his brother the duke of York 
the territory of Maine, and in the description of the 
grant, bounded it east by the line of Nova Scotia, 
‘‘west by the Kenebec river, and s0 UPWARDS BY THE 
SHORTEST COURSE TO THE RIVER OF CANADA 
NORTHWARD.” 

This gave Maine att the territory lying between 
the head waters of the Kennebec and the nearest 
point on the St. Lawrence (Quebec) and the east 
line of Nova Scotia, extending to the St. Lawrence 
on the north! The full foree of this grant, which 
was purchased by the state of Massachusetts from 
sir FERDINANDO GorGxs in 1677, is felt by the 
British commissioners in their recent report; and 
they adopt two very unsatisfactory modes of getting 
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rid of it. In the first place they contend that th to the 
title of the crown was “only a war litle” abrogat ; into t 
by the subsequent cession to France; and second). ® tion, § 


they desire to falsify this solemn act of the crown river ! 
on the pretence that it had no title to the territory he of thi 
question, and made the grant “rather to preserve th defini 
national claim than us intended by the crown to be / exten 
force against itself! FE ces of 

Now it does appear to us, that that cause must} Lawn 
bad indeed, which can only be sustained by Setting stancl 
at nought the most solema acts of the Britizh crow, uy 


and by resort to the disreputable plea, that the crown Jsit t 


made grants of territory to which it had no title jp bat th 
order to set up a false nulional claim against France this f 
If it is admitted that such was the policy of the been ‘ 


British government in 1664—a policy gravely de. Jands 
fended in 1840—have we not good right to charge the S0 
that the policy which is now defended, would, if ne. mit th 


cessary, be now practised; and that the claim now of the 
set up in regard to the territory in dispute between py 
Great Britain and the United States, is not one found. dered 
ed in either justice or equity, but in that principle nary 1 
recognized by English diplomacy in 1840, which pf 
prompted Charles II to convey to his brother, terri. . 
tory not belonging to the crown of England, in order +f 

to found on such conveyance, ‘‘a national claim, and a a 
not one intended by the crown to be of force against it. . Lo 
self.” Let it be borne in mind that the report embo. ' a 
dying this disgraceful plea, is sanctioned by the tN 
British ministry; and that they are to be held re. We 
sponsible for any arguments advanced in it at war soatid 


with the laws and good faith of the crown of Eng. orth 
land. rei: 
But it is a well settled principle that neither indi. mH 
viduals or nations, can benefit by their own illegal _the | 
and unjustifiable measures; and that such illegal said * 


acts, while of no avail as against third parties, are 


valid against themselves: and thus the grant by as 
Charles If to the duke of York, although now not clama 
recognized, on the plea that it was an act of fraud hee su 
intended only to ‘preserve a national claim” against Nova 


France, was valid as against England, the momenta In t 
third party became the purchaser. But we contend, 


that it never was made other than in good faith; and rey 
the whig ministry of Great Britain, which in 184 larly < 
recognizes the plea now set up by the late “U.§. dary 


geologist,” is unworthy of controling the destinies and F 
of a great nation. ia 

But to return to the proclamation of 1763. That hound 
document in defining the boundaries of the different 


‘ : ‘ spot v 
provinces, aimed as we have already said, to retain of lan 
within the boundaries of Quebec the entire French any C3 
settlements; and therefore, annexed to that province, the en 
the strip of land along the entire east bank of the river's 
St. Lawrence and the bay of Chaleurs, by causing hae dp 
its northeast boundary to run ‘along the highlands of our 
dividing the rivers which empty themselves into the ry,” & 
said river St. Lawrence trom those which fall into And 
the sea,” same 

All who are familiar with the original, and even Bc...) 
the present settlements of the French population on 171. 
the St. Lawrence, the Detroit river, the St. Clair, at Scotia 
Green bay, and along the Upper Mississippi, need Hi wa. «, 


not be told that they were, and are confined to the 
banks of the rivers; and consequently, the British In ] 
authorities well knew, that by simply extending the 
boundaries of Quebec to the highlands whence the 
waters flowed into the St. Lawrence, they would Hy, ;, 
beyond all question, include all the French popula 


wick 
tion within said boundaries. They accordingly con- ie 
fined the words of the proclamation to language By... ;, 
which would simply give to Quebec the tributaries Bi th. j, 
of the St. Lawrence and no more. The cause of by a Li 
this was obvious. The conquered province of Que- bound, 


bec containing only a Frence population, they were Bi. ;, 

anxious to keep them under the government of the Hi ij,gi, 
French customs and laws; but equally anxious 10 Bijjgig | 
guard against extending its boundary one foot fur Hi, 4, 
ther than was absolutely necessary for such purpose. ‘had 
Good faith too, required that they should not inter- 


a ; ; Im in ec 
fere with the grants previously made on the right Hy, af 
bank of the St. Lawrence; and every consideration #7, 01 
of state policy pointed out the advantages of restrict- Bi w.. 5, 
ing the boundaries of the conquered province, which Waters 
was to be governed by laws and customs hostile Never 
to the genius of English institutions, within the beyon, 








narrowes( possible limits consistent with the policy 
of continuing itasa French province. Accordingly, 
the southwestern boundary of Quebec, was by that 
proclamation, gravely fixed within a few miles of the 
east bank of the river St. Lawrence, running ‘along 
the highlands dividing the rivers which empty them- 
selves into the said river St. Lawrence from those 
which tall into the sea’’ until it reached the ‘north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia” which had been prevl- 
ously fixed at the point where “a due north line from 
the river St. Croix would strike the first bay, river 
or SPRING flowing into the St. Lawrence.” 

With regard to the meaning of this language, there 
cannot reasonably exist any question. All the rivers 
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—— 
to the eastward into the Atlantic; and it never entered 
cai the imagination of the writer of the proclama- 


tion, that there could be any distinction between a 


river flowing into the sea or a bay of the sea. But | 


of this hereafter. The simple fact, that under this 
jefinition of title, Quebec never did and never Aas 
extended her jurisdiction one foot beyond the sour- 
ces of the rivers and springs eiptying into the St. 

wrence, ts conclusive as to the universal under- 

ding of the intention of this proclamation. Then 
gtanaibg OF LBS - ; pap * 

jn, who is it that claims the territory in dispute? 
s it the province of Quebec or Lower Canada? No, 
but the province of New Brunswick! Now surely, 
this fact is conclusive that Lower Canada is, and has 
peen deemed to be bounded since 1763, by the high- 
jands immediately east of the Sl. Luwrence, and by 
the sources of streams flowing into thatriver. Ad- 
mit this, and it is a fuct so nolorious that no advocate 
of the British claim to the disputed territory has ever 
yentured to dispule it, and the whole question is ren- 
dered so Obviously simple, that no person of ordi- 
nary intelligence can fora moment honesily question 
our right to the boundary as claimed by the state of 
Maine. 

The proclamation of 1763 and the practice under 
it for two-thirds of a century, having definitively 
settled the eastern limits of the province of Quebec 
or Lower Canada; let us now investigate the title to 
the intermediate territory between Lower Canada 
and New Brunswick. 

We have shown, that as early as 1621, the western 
poundary of Nova Scotia was determined by ‘‘a due 
north line to the first bay, river or spRING einplty- 
ing into the great river of Canada”? (the St. Law- 
rence) and thence easterly towards the bay of Chaleurs 
—the north west angle being that precise point where 
said ‘due north line’ came in contact with the ‘first 
bay, river Or SPRING”’ falling into the St. Lawrence. 
We have also shown thatin 1763 George III, by pro- 
clamation, fixed the south eastern boundary of Que- 
bec su as to intersect said “north eastern angle of 
Nova Scotia.” 

In the same year, 1763, upon the appointment of 
MonTAGUE Witmor to be governor of Nova Scotia, 
the boundaries of that province were again particu. 
larly and specifically described—the northern boun- 
dary having long been in dispute between England 
and France.—And on this occassion the ‘‘northwes- 
terumost angle of Nova Scotia’ and its western 
boundary, were again permanently fixed in the very 
spol where it ever had of right. been, and by the use 
of language which neither then nor now, admits of 
any cavil. It was in the following words:—**Across 
theentrance of the bay of Fundy to the moyth of the 
nver St Croix, by the said river its source, and bya 
line drawn north from, thence to the southern boundary 
of Aaa of Quebec; to the east by said bounda- 
ry,” c. 

And to make assurance doubly sure, precisely the 
same language is used in the commission of Wm. 
CAMPBELL in 1767, and of Francis LEGGEE in 
li71.—And this definition of the boundary of Nova 
Scotia on the part of George ILI, and his ministers, 
“we recognized by act of parliament, 

In 1784, the year after our treaty of peace and 
boundary, New Brunswick was set off from Nova 
Scotia—and Tuos. CALETON appointed governor. 
In his commission the boundaries of New Bruns- 
wick are described as follows—being the identical 
Words used in the commission of Monracuse WIL- 
MOT in 1769, viz: “On the westward by the mouth of 
the river St. Croix, by the river to its source, and 
ly a line drawn due north from thence to the southern 
boundary of our province of Quebec,” &c. And 
Sin every commission granted down to, and in- 
cluding the commission to the earl of Dalhouse in 
1819, the same identical words were used for defin- 
lig the western boundary of New Brunswick. 

_ And now let us inquire, to whom belonged the 
iminediate territory between Quebec and Nova Sco- 
tia, after the proclamation of George III, in 1763? 

° Quebec? Certainly not; because that province 
Was bounded by the highlands whence flowed the 
Waters in the St. Lawrence, and to this day has 
lever attempted to extend its jurisdiction one foot 
‘yond them; although with a view to establish ‘a 
National claim’’in contradistinction of one of justice 
tnd equity, BoucuETTE, her majes#y’s surveyor, has 
recently published a new map of Lower Canada, in 
Which “for the first time, the disputed territory is 
ade to belong to Cunada instead of New Bruns- 
wick! and that too, at the very time that New Bruns- 


hen, this territory did not in 1763 belonz to Quebec, 
0 what province did it attach? Not to Nova Scotia 
ertainly; because her west line was a due north 
ine from the river St. Croix; noryet to New Bruns- 
Wieck, because she was not then in existence. But 





” the then loyal province of Massachusetts—she hav- 
§ Purchased the same from sir FERDINANDO GorR- | 


GER in 1677, who held it under title from the duke of 
York, to whom it had been granted by his brother, 
Charles IT. in 1664. 

No oue can question the right of Massachusetts 
to this territory, after the issuing of the royal pro- 
clamation in 1763; and in 1783 when the boundaries 
of the United States were to be forever defined, the 
commissioners on the part of Great Britain insisted 
upon using the identical language which determined 
the weslern boundary of Nova Scotia and the south 
easlern boundary of the province of Quebec, viz: 
“From the northwestern angle of Nova Scotia, viz: 
that angle which is formed by aline drawn due north 
from the source of the St. Croix river to the high- 
lands which divide those rivers which empty into 
the St. Lawrence from those which fallinto the At- 
lantic ocean.” 

The very evident tendency and intention of using 
this language, was to secure to Massachusetts all its 
territory, the same as to every other of the then late 
provinces and consequently, the whole of that portion 
of it lying west of the line of Nova Scotia, and 
south and east of the province of Quebec, on which 
she adjoined. And as the simplest and most certain 
mode of doing this, and in the words of the treaty 
itself, to guard ‘against all disputes which might 
arise in future on the subject of the boundaries,” 
the commissioners embodied in the second article 
of the treaty, nearly the identical words used in 
defining the westerly boundary of Nova Scotia and 
the south and southeasterly boundary of Quebec. 

Of the true meaning of the language used in the 
treaty the British commissioners appear to be per- 
fectly conscious; and if it were possible, give ad- 
ditional importance to it, by very unwisely attempt- 
ing to show that it was the result of misapprehen- 
sion. Accordingly we have a large argument de- 
signed to prove that the original grant of Nova Sco- 
tia or Acadia in 1621 by James I, to sir WM. ALEx- 
ANDER being in latin has been incorrectly ren- 
dered, and that instead of “by a line due north froin 
the St. Croix’? it should have been rendered, ‘‘to- 
wards the north.” But of what consequence is this 
to the matter in dispute? The error, if there be one, 
crept into the English proclamations and grants at 
an early day. It was definitely adopted in the pro- 
mation of 1763, in the appointment of MonraGuE 
WitmMor governor of Nova Scotia in the same year; 
in that of Wm. CampBELLin 1761 and of Leccer 
in 1771; in the act of parliament of 1774; and final- 
ly, it was embodied in our treaty of peace in 1783. 
And again, of what importance is it, according to the 
principles of this report, whether the original words 
were “toward the north’ or ‘due north”? when the 
same quibblers gravely conlend that the original 
grant was only a ‘*war grant” and in no way binding 
upon the parties? The caviling on this subject 
however is important; for while it cannot change the 
words of the treaty, it clearly proves that in the es- 
timation of those who make, and those who adopt 
the report,.the words ‘‘due north” are fatal to the 
claims of Great Britain. 

As an evidence of the carelessness and inconsis- 

tency with which argument upon argument is juin- 
bled together in this report, and the whole subject 
involved in as much mystery as possible; we would 
instance a long paragrapb at page 30 designed to 
prove that the ‘‘due north line”’ forming the western 
boundary of. Nova Scotia, was intended to reach and 
terminate at some large bay or river known asa 
naval station; and consequently, was intended to 
terminate at the mouth of the Chaudiere nearly op- 
posite Quebec and but little north of west from the 
sources of the St. Croix! ‘The commissioners grave- 
ly say: 
yk wan not known at that time that either bay or 
river existed in the part of the St. Lawrence to 
which the American translation would draw this 
line. The small unnavigable streams taking their 
rise from twenty to thirty miles south of the St. 
Lawrence and north of the St. John, were unknown 
at that period and would not have been dignified 
with the name of river had they been known, seeing 
that in our times they oily serve to float Indian ca- 
noes and pine logs which are sent down the streams 
to be manufactured into deals by the saw mills, con- 
structed near their mouths.” 

Here is a grave attempt to make us believe, that 
the west line of Nova Scotia, instead of running “due 
north”? was intended to run nearly wesl, and reach 
the mouth of the Chaudiere opposite Quebec, which 


ignorance or impudence as he may think proper. ‘The 
words of the grant are: 

‘To the river Holy Cross or St. Croix, and to the 
farthest source or spring upo.: the western branch 
of the saine; thence by an imaginary direct line to 
be drawn or run through the country or on the land, 
to the north, to the first bay, river, or SPRING, emp- 
tying itself into the great river of Canada.” 

Here it will be perceived, that instead of not mean- 
ing a sinall stream only sufficient to float logs, it ac- 
tually means and requires that it shall stop at the 
first sPRING emptying itself into the St. Lawrence; 
clearly mneaning to stop on the first height of land 
from whence water flows into that river. . 

But says the report, it never was intended by the 
treaty of 1783 that the boundary of Massachusetts 
should cross the St. John’s river: and 

‘In atreaty the express object of which'was to 
define the boundaries of the United States, now for 
the first time separated from the parent country, it 
was obviously unnecessary even to allude to a river 
which CONFESSEDLY rose and emptied itself within 
the king’s retained domains, and no part of the course 
of which lay within the territory int: nded to be ced- 
ed to the newly constituted state.” 

We have heretofore alludgd to the commission 
appointed under the treaty of 1794, to “determine 
what river was truly intended under the name of the 
river St. Croix mentioned in the treaty of peace.” 
In relation to what highlands were intended, or where 
they were to be found, no question was raised, be- 
cause no doubt existed—it being well understood 
that the highlands were sufficiently defined as those 
from which the water Qowed into the St. Lawrence. 
But there had been a doubt in regard to which was 
the river St. Croix; and this, we contend, was the 
cnly doubt that ever existed—the only question that 
ever was raised, until 1819. The British agent 
under that commission, contended for the western 
branch of the Suudtac as the true St. Croiz, and 
that the line should thence run due north till it ar- 
rived at water flowing into the St. Lawrence, which 
would be at the highlands named in the treaty—and 
consequently, the “northwest angel of Nova Scotia.” 
He says that ‘‘the province of Nova Scotia at the 
time of the treaty of 1783, was bounded to the north- 
ward by the southern boundary of the province of 


1763, and inciuded in all the counties bounded on 
the north by a line from the bay of Chaleurs along 
the highlands which divide the rivers which empty 
themselves in the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the sea;” and in contending for the west branch 
of the Sczudiac as the true St. Croix, he express- 
ly admits that the line will necessarily cross THE 
RIVER St. JOHN in reaching the highlands describ- 
ed in the treaty, and which were well known to the 
British authorities as the southern boundary of Que- 
bec. His main argument for the west branch of the 
Scaudiac as the true St. Croix, was founded on its 
convenience to both nations; as a line from thence 
would give each nation the months of the rivers 
rising in its territory—and he proceed to say: A 
line due north from the source of the western or main 
branch of the Scaudiac, will fully secure this effect 
to the U. States in every instance, ExcEPrT in that of 
the river St. John, WHEREIN IT BECOMES IMPoOs- 
S{BLE by reason that the source of this river is to the 
westward of Penobscot and even the Kenebeck, so THAT 
THIS NORTH LINE, MUST OF NECESSITY CROSS THE 
St. Joun. But if a north line is traced from the 
east branch of the Scaudiac,1T WILL NOT ONLY CROSS 
THE Str. Joun, within fifly miles of Frederickton the 
metropolis of New Brunswick, but it will cut off the 
sources of rivers which fall into the Bay of Cha- 
leurs,”’ &c. &e. 

This then, was the whole ground of dispute in 
1794, and at that time the whole question of boun- 
dary turned upon what was the true St. Croiz—all 
parties conceding because it admitted of no question, 
that start where the line may, it must “of necessity 
cross the river St. John.”’ Well, after an actual 
survey under commissioners appointed by both go- 
vernments, the point of departure on the true St. 
Croix is determined upon and mutually conceded; 
and then, in 1819 and not till then, the British go- 
vernment in the face of all its grants, proclamations 
and acis of parliainents—in the face of its well known 
practice in the province of Quebec, its treaty stipu- 
lations, and its grave admissions in 1794—nay, in 
the very teeth of forty years quiet possession, grave- 


would thus become the true ‘northwest angel of} ly assumes the ground that the due north line from 


Nova Scotia.” And to strengthen this conviction, 
the learned and well informed commissioners argue, 
that it is evident from the phraseology of the de- 
scription of this boundary, that the line was intend- 


ed to strike some large river or bay on the St. Law- | 


rence! 

Let the reader contrast this argument with the 
language of the boundary spoken of, and then attri- 
bute the argument of the commissioners to either 


the source of the St. Croix, must not cross the river 
St. John; and that an isolated mountain called Mars 
Hill, constitutes the highlands which divide the wa- 
ters emptying themselves into the St. Lawrence 
from those which fall inte the Atlantic ocean!!— 
What renders this claim still more untenable, is the 
well established fact, that of all the waters which 
rise or flow within one hundred miles of this Mars 
Hill, not a solitary drop finds its way into the St. 








Quebec, which was established by proclamation in ° 
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Lawrence! In short, there is not the shadow of a 
shade of reason or justice whereon to base this claim; 
but it has thus far been urged, simply and solely, 
because such a termination of this north line would 
give to Engtand a valuable strip of country, and af- 
jord her easy access from Lower Canada to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Let us next examine the pretentions and views 
of Great Britain at the period of the treaty of Ghent 
i 12814. In a note to our commissioners dated Au- 
gust 8th, 1814, they propose to ‘<discuss such a varia- 
lion of the line of (north eastern) frontier, as may se- 
cure a direct communication belween Quebec and Ha- 
lifaz!”? ‘To this our commissioners replied, that they 
were not authorised to cede any part of our territo- 
ry; and the British commissioners again urged the 
subject, saying that they were ‘persuaded an ar- 
rangement on this point might easily be made, if en- 
tered into a spirit of conciliation, without any pre- 
jndice to the inierests of the district in question.”— 
Our commissioners again pleaded their want of pow- 
et to cede any portion of our territory even for a “fair 
equivalent;”’ to which on the 8th of October the Bri- 
tish commissianers gave the following important re- 
sponse: ‘Ihe British government never required 
that all that portion of the stale of Massachusetts 
which lies between New Brunswick and Quebec 
should be ceded to Great Britain; but only that small 
portion of unsettled country which interrupts the 
communication between Quebec and Halifax, there 
being much doubt whether it does not already belong 
to Great Britain.” 

Now, if the treaty of 1783 gave to Great Britain 
the territory in dispute—but which never was dis- 
puted from 1783 till 1819—why did the British com- 
inissioners in 1814, asks us to discuss the propriety 
ofa ‘*VARTATION” in this north eastern line? Why 
if it was hers already did she ask us to cede, what 
she now calls hers by treaty but which she then de- 
signated as ‘‘a small portion of the state of Massa- 
chusetis, lying between Quebec and Halifux?” Is 
England in the habit of purchasing that which is 
plainly hers by treaty stipulations? Has she ever 
been known to ask for the cession of any territory 
which was hers already by a solemn treaty? In short, 
did not her commissioners, by asking for a variation 
of the line under the treaty of ’83, plainly and dis- 
tinctly admit, that-under that treaty, the line was as 
defined by us, and not as she bas since assumed to 
define it fur herownconvenience? But what aggra- 
vates the assumption in this case, is her now grave- 
ly contending, that all the territory north of Mars 
Hill, is and always has been hers—or in other words, 
that no part of the state of Massachusetts (now 
Maine) lies between Quebec and Halifax or inter- 
cepts her counmunication between those two places. 
In 1814 she offered to buy this ‘‘small portion of un- 
settled country,” now she ruthlessly lays her hands 
upon seven millions of acres of our soil, and says 
to us—I once offered to purchase a ‘small portion” 
of this district for my convenience, I now claim 
10,705 square miles of it, as mine by right, and am 


prepared to make good my title to it, by force of 


armns. 


We will now examine the arguments used by Great 


Britain against our claim. ‘They are first, that even 
the treaty of Ghent throws doubt upon our claim, 
secondly that the Atlantic ocean and the sea mean 
diferent things, and that while a gu/f ora bay is part 
of the sea it is no part of the ocean. There are 
other vague insinuations and conclusions set forth in 
the report before us; but they all ultimately turn 
upon the distinction drawn between ocean and sea. 
With regard to the first objection, we have only 
io quote from the treaty of Ghent itself. In the re- 
cital of the fifth article, it says: “‘Whereas neither 
that point of the highlands lying due north from the 
source ef the river St. Croix, and designated in the 


former treaty of peace as the northwestern angle of 


Nova Scotia, nor the northwesternmost head of the 
Conneticut, Aas yet been ascertained, and whereas 


that part of the boundary between the dominions of 


the two powers which extends from the source ol the 
river St. Croix, directly north, &c . has not been sur. 
veyed, it is agreed, &c, and the said commissioners 
shall have power to ascertain and determine the 
points above mentioned in conformity with the pro- 
visions of said treaty of peace ol 1783.” 

By this extract from the treaty itself, it is at once 
made apparent, that so far from the treaty of 1514 
showing any doubt upon the practicability of find- 
ing the prescribed boundery, it simply recites that 
whereas the northwest angle of Nova Scotia has not 
been ascertained, and the westerly line of the same 
province has not yel been ascertained, a commission 
shall proceed to run the line of boundary ‘in con- 
formity”? with the treaty of 1753; and thus admits 
in the clearest and fullest terms, that up fo 1814, 
there was no doubt of the “practicability” of ran- 
ning the line ia “conformity with the treaty of peace 
of 1783.” 





By reference to the former portion of these re- 
marks, defining the boundary of the province of 
Quebec by proclamation in 1763, it will be per- | 
ceived that the language there used is ‘the high- 
lands which divide the rivers which empty them- 
selves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the sea,” while in the treaty of 1783, the term 
“Atlantic ocean” is substituted for “the sea.” That 
the two terms were considered synonymous, no 
reasonable person can for a moment question; and 
yet the British government has gravely advanced the 
argument, that *sea” and ‘Atlantic ocean,” do not 
mean one and the same thing; and that while the 
use of the term “sea” would undoubtedly have ren- 
dered the whole matter clear and our claim indispa. 
table, the substitution of the term «*Atlantic ocean,” 
not only cuts us off from what has heretofore been 
acknowledged to be the “northwestern angle of 
Nova Scotia,” but renders it absolutely impossible 
ever to run the line according to the treaty of 1783! 
This is the great—we might say, the only argument 
on which they place any reliance; and when we 
claim to run the line due nurth till we reach the 
waters flowing into the St. Lawrence, they say ‘‘no, 
these cannot be the highlands described in the trea- 
ty, because these highlands divide the waters which 
empty into the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the sea, or into the bay of Chaleur, bay of Fun- 
dy, and the Atlantic ocean. ‘These bays are a part 
of the sea, but constitute no part of the Atlantic 
ocean—the river Si. John does not empty into the 
Atlantic ocean, but into the sea, alias, the bay of 
Fundy.” And these honest statesmen proceed to 
say, that inasmuch as there are no “highlands which 
divide the rivers which empty into theSt. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean,” the 
terms of the treaty cannot be complied with, and a 
conventional line must be adopted. Their northwest 
angle of Neva Scotia is found on the highlands we 
claim; but as those highiands divide the rivers which 
empty into the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the sea, and not the Atlantic ocean, which in 
their language doés not include the bays of Fundy, 
Chaleurs and Miramichi, although the term sea 
does, we are prohibited from running to the said 
highlands. Now, is it not inconceivable—is it not 
disreputable—disgraceful to the character of Eng- 
glish diplomacy, that such a contemptible and un- 
tenable quibble should be resorted to, to withhold 
from ts that which is ours by the most solemn treaty 
stipulations?—Yet such is the fact; and every one 
who has written or argued on this subject, is free to 
admit, that ifthe sea and Atlantic ocean mean the 
same thing, there could be no question of the jus- 
tice of our claim, and no difficulty in running the 
line according to the treaty of 1783. 


But unfortunately for the character of English di- 
plomacy, those who have advanced this absurd ar- 
gument, and would on the strength of it rob us of 
more than ten thousand square miles of territory, 
have not exercised their usual caution, or exhibited 
good memories in relation to the past. The British 
commissioner, under the treaty of 1794, when ar. 
guing in favor of Scaudiac as the true St. Croiz, 
says: ‘*A line north froin that termination upon the 
map will not intersect any of the rivers which empty 
themselves into the sea north of the mouth of the 
St. Croix, except the St. John.’ Here the St. John 
which falls into the bay of Fundy, is designed as a 
river emptying into the sea; and yet this sane com- 
missioner, in speaking of the due north line crossing 
the St. John, describes it as an ‘Atlantic river,”— 
But it may be said this is an act of an individual 
only. Let us examine the treaty of 1783 itself: In 
the third article of this same treaty, in regulating 
the fisheries, our right to fish “in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and all other places in the sez,’ is admit- 
ted. Here then a gulf is cansidered a part of the 
sea, as is a day, but they constitute no part of the 
ocean. I[n the 8th article of the treaty, however, we 
are told that gu/f is a part of the ocean! viz: **The 


navigation of the river Mississippi from its source 


to the ocean, shall forever remain,” &c. &c. Does 
not this very clearly prove, that throughout this 
treaty, sea and ocean were considered and used as 
synonymous? Again, in the treaty of Ghent, “At- 
lantic ocean”? is distinctly and emphatically used to 
include all gulfs and bays and inlets of every de- 
scription. But we will not tire our readers with at- 
tempting further to rebut. an assuinption resorted to 
for convenience only, and found to be untenable by 
the very treaty in which its obvious meaning is at- 
tempted to be distorted. 


The very great length to which these remarks 
have already extended, admonish us that we should 
hasten to terminate them without giving that criti- 
cal examition to many parts of the report which its 
iinportance merits. It appears on the face of it, that 
the commissioners were directed as soon as the sur- 


vey was made to repair to London, where this re- | 


cee 


tte 
port was doubtless drawn up under the im: 
supervision of the British ministry. 

We have already shewn thatitis based On the 
assumption (a most unwarrantable one), that t), - 
first great object in order to arrive at a proper yy. 
derstanding on the subject, is to discover the hich. 
lands named in the treaty of 1783 instead of «}), 
northwestern angle of Nova Scotia.”? And we ac. 
cordingly find that the great purpose of the surye 
and the report, is to prove that the highlands ¢¢ 
which Mars Hill is an isolated part, are in fact a 
continuous chain of very elevated mountains ey. 
tending from the bay of Chaleurs to the head wa. 
ters of the Connecticut, and the identical high. 
lands intended to be described in the treaty of 1739. 
That there is a disconnected chain of high hills 
passing in the direction described by this report 
we have no doubt; and so far as the great question 
in dispute is concerned, we are perfectly willing to 
admit that it is the highest chains of mountains jn 
that section of country, and perfectly unbroken 
from the head of the Connecticut to the bay of 
Chaleurs. Such however is not the fact. But if jt 
were, under what pretext could this chain of hills 
be claimed as the highlands described in the treaty 
of 1783? In the first place they are more than one 
hundred mileg south of the northwestangle of Noya 
Scotia; viz: that angle which is formed-by “a due 
north line from the source of the St. Croix untii jt 
strikes the first bay, river, or spRING emptying into 
the great river of Canada;” and secondly, this line 
of highlands does not, according to the words of 
the treaty, ‘divide those rivers that empty themselves 
into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
Alilantic ocean.” 

These two important facts will not be denied by 
any person; andthe manner in which heretofore 
they have attempted to get over them is, by the 
plea that it is utterly impossible to run the line ac. 
cording to the treaty of 1783, because no such high- 
lands as are thus described, can be discovered, 
Mr. FEATHERSTONHAUGH however, is a less scru- 
pulous agent than Great Britain has ever before 
been able to secure. He has no reputation to lose; 
and therefore, to gain favor with bis new masters, 
unhesitatingly asserts, that the highlands of which 
Mars Hill is a part, are the identical highlands ce. 
scribed in the treaty! One who in the face of trutl, 
dares to hazard such a declaration, does not merit 
either courtesy or consideration at the hands of the 
reviewer. 

But we have said that the highlands in question, 
are not one continuous chain, although it would be 
of no consequence if they were. From the map 
before us, which is ‘‘got up” to sustain the report 
we are reviewing, We perceive that Mars Hillis (a 
fact we knew before), some twenty miles distant 
from any other elevated piece of ground; aid in- 
deed the whole clain of highlands which are made 
to assume a very formidable appearance on the map, 
are merely high spurs through which the rivers and 
streams run from the south, or what the commis- 
sioners would call the American side. Thus the 
east branch of the river Restook rises acording to 
this map fifteen miles south of these highlands, 
runs through them to the north and finally emptics 
into the St. John in what is claimed as British ter- 
ritory; although in its course it passes by hills 1,660, 
918 and 740 feet high! These however are mere 
peaks ten and twenty miles distant from each other; 
and not a chain of highlands, as is evident from the 
fact that this water runs through thei from the 
south! Then again, Lake Seahawpen lies on the 
south of this imaginary chain of highlands but 
empties its waters into the Restook on the norli, 
although a spur of highlands is marked as 880 feet 
high. So also with the St. Croix of this region, 
the Marascawgun the Unqualeus and adoz-n other 
streams; they all rise south of these highlands and 
run through thein to the north. But what is still 
more conclusive as to the fact that these are not, 
and cannot be the highlands of the treaty of 1755 
according to the British commissioners own shew- 
ing—the Restook river as laid down on their map, 
takes its rise south of these hills, in longitude 69° 
10‘ and passes through thein to the north; then 
crosses them again to the south in longitude 69°; 
then runs along their southern base to longitude 
about 68° 10’ when it again passes through them 
to the north and empties itself into the St. John!! 

Here then we have a line of high hills claimed 
as the true highlands of the treaty of °83, whe 
in fact itis one hundred miles south of the norli- 
west angle of Nova Scotia; and instead of “dl 
viding the rivers which empty themselves into the 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlab- 
tic” it divides no waters whatever; and no part ol 
the waters which flow from them, approach nearet 
than one hundred miles to the St. Lawrence. They 
are not in fact, highlands which divide any rivers oF 
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“ eatedly from north to south; and in short, 
pe ate not -f solitary characteristic of the high- 
jaads described in the treaty. 

We will now proceed to shew that even accord- 
ing to this report, the highlands of the treaty are 
ae the elevation of the country on the due north 
line from Mars Hill to Beaver river, the first water 
que north from the St. Croix which empties itself 
into the St. Lawrence. By this, their own showing, 
it appears that the base of Mars Hiil is only 150 
feet above the level of the ocean. Where the line 
crosses the St. John the elevation is 300 feet above 
tide water, and at the head of Beaver river, the 
country gradually ascending, the elevation is 400 
feet! Here then we have a gradual elevation from 
tide water to the elevatea region where the water 
falls into the St. Lawrence, of FouR HUNDRED 
rEET; and although in this extensive district of 
country there are many high mountains, there is no 
range of hills changing the course of the streams, 
until you strike that where the Beaver river flows 
nortward. And it is worthy of remark, that the 
map before us made by the commissioners, and 
Mitchel’s map which it is admitted on all hands, 
was used at the treaty of 1783, it having been pub- 
lished under the direction of the lords of planta- 
tions are in all essential particulars alike, except 
that the highlands laid down on Mitchel’s map are 
for their own purposes erased by the British coin- 
missioners, and their newly claimed highlands sub- 
stituted! And yet while Mitchel’s highland are 
erased the course of the streams is unaltered. That 
is, Mr. FEATHERSTONHAUGH’s new map shows a 
much smaller range of highlands where we claim 
the true highlands to be; but at the same time he is 
compelled to show that all the water flowing from 
this range, falls either into the Si. Lawrencé or the 
Atlantic ocean, though he does not admit that the 
bays are a partof the ocean. Another curious 
fact is, that every stream in the disputed territory, 
numerous as they are, with the solitary exception 
of the head of the Quothwamkedgnic river, empties 
into the St. Jahn and thence into the Atlantic 
ocean, while not one foot of territory is claimed by 
us, the waters from which fall into the bay of 
Chaleurs. 

Having followed the due north line as surveyed 
by the commissioners in 1819, till it strikes the 
Beaver river, which empties itself into the St. Law- 
rence, to which itis admitted the country gradually 
ascends till it obtains an elevation of four hundred 


s feet, and which is the true ‘“‘north west angle of 


Nova Scotia,” we have nothing to do but-to follow 
this elevated ridge of mountains, highlands, or table 
land if you please—we care not what it is called— 
until you reach ‘the north westernmost head of 
Connecticut river.” But, say these commissioners, 
“some of the streams which fail into the St. Law- 
rence from this elevated ridge, rise to the eastward 
of others which run east and fallinto the St. John.” 
Nothing more probable or natural; but this creates 
no difficulty. ‘he words of the treaty do not call 
fora straight line; but as it is admitted that there is 
a dividing ridge which does separate the streams 
flowing west from those flowing east—we care not 
how crooked it runs or whether its elevation be four 
hundred or four thousand feet—all that is necessa- 
ry, is to follow that ridge and pass round the heads 
oi the streains flowing from it into the St. Lawrence 
and the Atlantic ocean. There is, in our opinion, 
no difficulty whatever, in running the line accord- 
ing to the treaty but the grasping disposition of 
England; and she should be informed at once, that 
ho contingency can ever arise which will induce the 
United States to surrender its just claims to this ter- 
ritory. Itis of but little value; but it has become a 
point of ‘national honor to resist this attempt to rob 
us of what is clearly ours by treaty; and never will 
‘foot of it be yielded except to a hostile force which 
we cannot resist. 

{f facts and documents prove any thing, they 
clearly demonstrate that there is but one ridge of 
hills or ‘highlands which divide the walers emptying 
themselves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
tio the Atlantic ocean ;”? and but one point where a 
due north line from the moment placed at the head 
of the St. Croix, can strike the first bay, river or 
rng, the waters of which flow into the St. Law- 
‘ence. By their own shewing, this last point, <‘the 
torthwest angle of Nova Scotia,” is at an elevation 
of four hundred feet above the sea; and by their own 
thewing too, this same elevation or Aighland, con- 
unues ina southwestwardly course, and the waters 
from its summit, flow both into the St. Lawrence 
and the bay of Fundy (Atlantic ocean). Now this 
being the case, where is then even the appearance 
of justice or common fairness, in arguing thata line 
of hilis 100 miles south of the north west angle of 
“Yova Scotia, and from which not one drop of water 
‘ver finds its way to within one hundred miles of 


to be found. The commissioners give a pro-. 





the St. Lawrence—what propriety is there we ask, 
in claiming these, as the hills or highlands of the 
treaty of 1783? The very urgicg of such a plea is 
insulting to our country; as is the attempt fraudu- 
lenily to withbold froth us that which is manifestly 
ours by treaty, disreputable to the character of Eng- 
lish diplomacy, and fraught with danger to the fu- 
ture peace of the two countries. . 

We regret that our space will not permit us to 
refer to other parts of this weak, one-sided, and we 
had almost said, insulting report. We cannot but 
express our astonishment that the English ministry 
did not refuse to receive it until altered in those 
parts where it charges upon the American commis- 
sioners and surveyors frauds and deception. But 
we haye no time to go into details; nor is the late 
“U.S. geologist” worthy of any especial notite.— 
His object has been accomplished by being employ- 
ed; iet those who employed such a renegade, be 
answerable for the consequences. 

Under act 14 Geo. iii, 1774, an attempt was made 
to extend the jurisdiction of the province of Quebec 
over the northern part of Massachusetts and Nova 
Scotia. This, however, was confined to the statute, 
and in consequence of the remonstrance of the pro- 
vince, the attempt was abandoned. Yet in the re- 
port before us, Mr. FEATHERSTONHAUGH repeated- 
ly refers to the act of 1774, and points triumphantly 
to it in support of his position. Here again he 
shews his irapudence and ignorance—an ignorance 
which the British ministry have fully endorsed; but 
fortunately for the United States, the debate in par- 
liament on the treaty of 1783 being submitted to the 
lords and commons, is conclusive both as to that act 
and the whole question of the northeastern boun- 
dary. 

On the 25th page of the British commissioners’ 
report, we find the following: ea 

“On a review of the preceding pages, it will be 
seen that we have shown “1 ? . . 

“4th. That the boundary description contained in 
the commission of governor WiiLMor and other go- 
vernors; in the Quebec act of 1774; in the resolutions 
of congress in the senate journals; in the royal pro- 
clamation of 1783; and in the treaty of 1783, are 
ALL IDENTICAL WITH EACH OTHER.” 

We have already shown how utterly at variance 
with the truth, is this solemn declaration; we now 
propose to place the reader in possession of the 
most conclusive evidence that not only is this de- 
claration false, but that the full extent of the terri- 
tory ceded to us, was well understood by England at 
the time of the treaty of 1783; and.that the ministry 
of that period, admitted at the time, that they had gwen 
us every foot of territory which we now claim. 

After signing the preliminaries of peace in 1783, 
a map of the country—Mitchell’s, the same which 
had been used at the treaty, and which was an offi- 
ciai map issued under the direction of the lords of 
plantations—was published in London for the infor- 
mation of parliament and all concerned. That map 
we have heretofore published on two different occa- 
sions; and foot map it is admitted by all parties, 
gives us precisely the line of boundary we claim. 

On the 17th January, 1783, the British ministers 
laid before parliament the preliminaries of peace 
with the United States; and on the 17th of the fol- 
lowing month, February, the whole subject was ful- 
ly discussed in both the lords aid commons. [In that 
discussion reference was had to Milchell’s map, which 
was widely circulated, and which was adinitted to 
be the one used by the coinmissioners at Paris. In 
the lords an address of thanks was moved to the king, 
which led to an animated discussion, from which 
we propose now to quote, merely premising that our 
governinent, and all interested in this question may 
find these debates in the XXIII volume of *Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary History”? published in London, 
1814. 

The earl of Cartisite. ‘We withdraw our fleets 
and ourarmies. We keep no possessions EVER CLAIM: 
ED by the thirteen provinces. ‘Their independence 
is perfect.” 

Viscount Townshend “severely censured the boun- 
daries as described in the preliminary articles, and 
imagined, that as the Americans had taken such care 
to secure what they bad negotiated for, they would 
in the end take all Canada into their hands. They 
had evidently been too cunning for us in their nego- 
tiation. Why could not some man from Canada, a 
respectable Canadian merchant have been thought 
of for the business which Mr. Osward had been sent 
to negotiate. He either did not know or appeared 
ignorant how the country lay, which he had been 
granting away.” 

The earl of SHxtBurne. “Mr. Oswald was ap- 
pointed because he was inflexibly upright; bad long 
and extensively been engaged in commerce, and was 
well versed IN THE LOCAL ‘knowledge of America.” 

Lord LouGHsorovuGH. “Under the color of as- 
certaining a boundary, the coasts likewise, ube ex- 
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tended to twice their ancient limits; and with so little 
attention that part of the Jand of Nova Scotia is with- 
in the line of the American coast.” 

In the commons same day. 

Lord Norra. ‘In this provincial treaty I find 
articles that are a positive contradiction to that reci- 
procity set forth in the preamble. I have examined 
the treaty with the most minute attention, and as far 
as iny little knowledge of geography will permit me 
to say, I have found, if the expression may be allow- 
ed, that the ‘reciprocity’ is allon one side. The boun- 
daries which have been drawn are not only new in 
their nature, but extremely generous in their princi- 
ple. Ly these boundaries WE HAVE GIVEN AMERI- 
cA IN Nova Scotia a@ tract of country so exten- 
sive that it comprehends twenty-four Indian nations. 
Why was not the boundary which was to be found in 
our statute book on the table, as setiled in 1774, 
thought as proper as that which is now established 
with regard to Canada? By this the Americans 
would have been kept at such a distance as might 
not have tempted them to break that permanency of 
friendship which I believe every one conceives to be 
necessary to encourage.” 

Lhe lord advocate, (Dundas). ‘*He recounted, 
why the Quedec line wus not adopted, and argued that 
the boundary prescribed by the article of the pre- 
sent treaty, was that least lhkely to create future un- 
easivess.”’ 

Governor Johnson ‘*was very severe in his stric- 
tures on the boundaries of the United States, which 
he said appeared to him to be not only ignorantly 
drawn, but to give away lands, forts and fisheries, 
which the crown had no legal power to cede. He 
pointed out ihe ignorance of those who drew up the se- 
cond article. 

Sir 4ddam Ferguson declared himself ready to sub- 
scribe to the opinion, that the act of last session gave 
the crown the power in question, but he neverthe- 
less thought his majesty had exceeded the act, and 
had gone farther than he had any legal or cvnstitu- 
tional authority to go. What he meant was the 
cession to the United States of America, of a greut 
part of the province of Quebec, and of Nova Scotia. He 
Knew of no authority whatever that the crown was 
invested with, to make that cession. The Quebec 
act, the only statute in being that fixed the bounda- 
ries of Canada, stated that those boundaries should 
continue to be the limits of Canada, as long as the 
crown should think proper. He thought something 
necessary to cure the evil, and to prevent future 
doubt and uncertainty, which might occasion much 
inischief. 

Mr. Eden said a few words in concurrence with 
Mr. Solicitor General’s opinion as to the matter re- 
ferred to by the hon. baronet, not being then under 
consideration; he remarked, at the same time, that 
there was great force'in what had fallen from hon. ba- 
ronet. It was that very point, he said the cession of 
18,000 square miles of country to the U. States, that had 
struck him, when he first saw the provisional treaty, 
and had impelled hii to raise, as soon as the articles 
of the treaty were read, and inention the circumstance 
to the house. 

Mr. Secretary TownsHeND. He next adverted 
tothe boundaries, ihe extensiveness of which he de- 
fended on arguinents of general policy and particu- 
lar necessity. By the different charters he showed 
that the different provinces had various degrees of ex- 
tent towards the northward; and as to the line drawn 
by the statute book for Canada (in 1774) to which 
the noble lord had alluded,a very little reflection 
surely would suffice to convince every gentleman 
that dhe aliempting to enforce that line would have ir- 
ritated America and revived that spirit of resentment 
Which it was now our business to quiet. The statute 
in question was THE QUEBEC ACT, PASSED IN 1774— 
an act by no means relished in America; INSTEAD, 
THEREFORE, of reverting to that line, or the line de- 
scribed by proclamation, it had been thought better to 
FIX A NEW: BOUNDARY, fatr, just and liberal, and 
such as the Americans opposed.” 

The act of 1774—passed when Massachusetts was 
in a partial state of rebellion, and the object of which 
was to take from her the very country now in dis- 
pute—the report alleges, was countenanced and re- 
cognised by the treaty of 1783; and that the bouwn- 
daries fixed by that act and the treaty of ’83, “arg 
IDENTICAL!” 

We ask the reader to compare this grave though 
untrue declaration of this very important report— 
important notwithstanding its wilful imisrepresenta- 
tion, because adopted by the British ministry—com- 
pare this we say with the debates in parliament on 
this identical article in the treaty! 

This debate settles the whole controversy. It 
leaves nothing to be discussed; and we trust the day 
is not far distant, when we shall have an administra- 
tion of sufficient intelligence to known that there is 
onrecord so important and conclusive a debate on 











his plain and simple question. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Joun Q. Apams, ex-president, went passenger in the 
Areadia steamer from Boston for Halifax. 


Arricans. The 36 Africans of the Amistad are now 
at Westville, near New Haven, where they enjoy the 
open air, in perfect health. They have learned to speak 
our language, some have commenced writing and read 
the New Testament. Their affections are warm and 
lively, particularly towards Africa, to which they long 
to return. 


AN AVALANCHE on the Ist inst. precipitated the alu- 
vial deposite between Conti and St. Louis streets, New 
Orleans, with the part of the old levee. There is now 
six fathom of water on the spot. 


AMERIAN MANUFACTURES are beginning to move with 
rather improving prices, particularly in wollen goods, 
of which as well as cotton goods, our factories have 
new and extensive assortments. [ Bicknell’s Rp. 


Acquepuct BLowN vp. The acqueduct of the Wel- 
land canal, which crosses Chippewa creek, was blown 
up, early on the Ist instant, with a terrible explosion 
while two schooners were in it; one of which settle 
down in the chasm made by the explosion, the other fell 
over on her beams end. The navigation is of course stop- 
ped, until the damages can be fp mye There is every 
reason to suppose that it was the work of Leet, who 
recently made his escape. 


Bank or toe U.S. or Pa. The N. York JournaSof 
Commerce says, that at the July term of the district 
court for the city and county of Philadelphia, fourteen 
judgments were entered against the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, on bills and post notes protested for non-pay- 
ment in specie. The court, on that occasion, decided 
that the bank was bound to pay 12 per cent. interest on 
its dishonored bills, according to its charter, and not 6 

er cent. according to the act legalizing suspension.— 

Jpon these fourteen judgments, the bank has taken out 
writs of error, and given in each case security to double 
the amount, as follows: : 

On four of the suits amounting to $92,000, Richard 
Alsop and Richard Price are bail in error—and on the 
eleven others, amounting to $1,765,000, Richard Alsop, 
Richard Price and John A. Brown are the bail in error. 


Brince BurRvT. The rail road bridge over the North 
Anna river, Va. was burnt on the night of the 7th 


dustant. 


CanipaLs In Texas. A late number of the Austin 
Gazette says—““A few days ago a Commanchee was 
killed on the Brushy by some ‘Tonkahau Indians—his 
hands and arms, and thick part of his thighs were cut 
off and carried home as a feast to their women and 
children. The Toonkahaus makes no secret of their 
yartiality for human flesh, and state that all the native 
Tadeiae in Texas eat their enemies when they can catch 
them.” (Questionable.) 


Cuanpeuier. The Transcript says—‘That the great 
chandelier, manufactured by Messrs. H. N. Hooper & 
Co. of this city, by order of the last congress, for the 
hall of the house of representatives, at Washington, is 
completed. ‘This beautiful specimen of Yankee skill 
and ingenuity, is one of the largest chandeliers ever 
made in this country, and reflects great credit on the 

: acturers.” 
— to be exhibited during the Bunker Hill cele- 
bration. 


Currstiunity. “We live in the midst of blessings, 
till we are utterly insensible of their greatness, and of 
the sorrows from whence they flow. We speak of our 
civilization, our arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget 
entirely how large a share of all this is due to Christia- 
nity. Blot Christianity out of the pages of man’s his- 
tory, and what would his laws have been—what his 
civilization? Christianity is mixed up with our very 
being and our daily life; there is not a familiar object 
around us, which does not wear a different aspect, be- 
cause the light of Christian hope is on it—not a law 
which does not owe its truth and gentleness to Christi- 
anity—not to a custom which cannot be traced in its 


ly, healthful parts, to the gospel.” ’ 
— és [Judge str Allen Park. 


Corron. At New York, maintains the last quotations. 

At Baltimore, sales 300 bales upland at 11. 

At Savannah, a bale of new upland arrived on the 
27th ult. and sold at 11—fair qualities experience a de- 
cline of }c.; other qualities maintain their prices. 

At Charleston, S. C. on the 5th inst. 746 bags upland 
at 7al0 cts. per Ib. 

The exports of cotton from Charleston from October 


1, 1839, to August 28, 1840, have been: 
"Sea island, Lales, 19,633 ‘ 
Upland, 231,206 


Against last season: 
Sea Island, 
Upland, 

The stock on hand, August 23, was 
Sea Island, Bales, 359 


Bales, 10,485 
199,879 


Upland, 2.412" 
Avainst last season: 
Sea Island, Bales, 1,464 


Upland, 3,511 


Deatus, during the iast week in New York 209. 

In Baltimore, 21 under one year, 7 from 1 to 2 
years, 6 from2 to 21 and 24 over 21 years, total 53, of 
which 6 were free colored and 2 were slaves. 





In St. Louis, Mo. from August 21 to Aug. 27, 30. 
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Epveartion statistics. In a single ward in the city 
of New York, the returns of the present census com- 
prise no less than 991 white persons, over 20 years of 
age, who can neither read nor wulte. 


EMIGRANTS arrived at Quebec this year to 29th ult. 
20,599. Last year to same date, 6,634. 


Excuances, at New York, on London 63; on France 
5f. 30; on Philadelphia 33; on Baltimore 25; Wash- 
ington 23; Richmond, Petersburg and Norfolk 33; Ra- 
leigh 4; Charleston, South Carolina 2a2}; Augusta 7a8; 
Macon 12a13; Columbus 8; Mobile 53; New Orleans 
45; St. Louis 7; Cincinnati 6; Michigan 9. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle states that exchange on 
Philadelphia is offered by some of the banks of that city 
at 2 per cent. 


Frour. At New York sales have been effected at 


6 123. The ship Roscoe sailed on the 7th for Liver- 
pool with 4,309 bbls. | 


Export of 1837, from New York, 63,951 bbls. 


Do. 1838,’ do. do. 475.923 
Do, 1839. do. do. 177.53) 
Do. 1840, do. do. already 410,350.“ 


At Baltimore. Inspections of the week 12,687 bbls. 
1,305 half bbls. Several thousand barrels good com- 
mon brands have been sold fur exportation at $5 125— 
receiving prices $5; selling prices $5 125 to 5 375 for 
extra, 

At Richmond sales at $5 25. 

_ Charleston, 8. C. 1,000 barrels Virginia sold at $6 
aos. 


Carr. Joun Fowxer, of Lexington, Kentucky, a sol- 
dier of the revolution, and for many years a member of 
congress, died on the 22d ult. at the advanced age of 
eighty-five. His remains were followed to the tomb on 
the Sunday following, by the military, ficemen and ci- 
tizens generally. 


Gen. Hinps. This venerable citizen and old patriot 
departed this life on the 22d ult. at his residence, in 
Jeflerson county, Mississippi. ‘The immediate cause of 
his death was the rupture of a blood vessel. The 
Natchez Courier remarks, ‘‘general Hinds was with ge- 
neral Jackson at the battle of New Orleans; and durin 
the whole of the last war, rendered his country ak 
valuable service.” 


Tne Jews. Very interesting meetings have been 
held in several of the cities to take into consideration 
the Damascus persecution, At the meeting in Char- 
leston, South Carolina, the mayor presided and bishop 
England and several other clergyman addressed them. 

Similar meetings have been held at Kingston, Ja- 
maica. 


THE LION AND LIONESS, Sent as & present by the em= 
peror of Morocco, to president Varn Buren, were sold 
at auction in Philadelphia, the other day to Mr. Robert 
Davis, for $375, The freight for bringing those animals 
was $650. 


H. J. Levis, late president of the Schuylkill bank, 
reached Philadelphia, from Europe on the 5th inst. 


GuiupeRLanD, N. Y. which had in 1838 4)popula- 
tion of 3,803, has now 3,751—diminution 52. 


_ Longevity. One of the deputy marshals employed 
in taking the census in New York, reports a lady in 
Duane street whose age is 112 years and 5 months, 


House moving. The Boston papers mention that 
the “head Mansion house,” located on the corner of 
Tremont and Boyleston streets, in that city, has been 
removed, with its two stacks of chimneys, &c. all 
standing, to another site, distant nearly half a mile. 
The change of position was accomplished in safety, 
and without accident. 


Norrotk, Va. 
Norfolk, according tu the census just taken, is made 
up as follows: 

White males, 2,782; do. females, 3,213; colored free 
males, 407; do. do. females, 532; male slaves, 1,446; 
female do. 2,143—total 10,573. 


New Scorianp, N. Y. had in 1835, 3,030 inhabi- 
tants. It has now 2,912—diminution 118. 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. Bicknell’s Reporter says: 
“We learn that a meeting of the bank officers of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday evening last with reference 
to measures calculated to facilitate a general resump- 
tion of specie payments. An exhibit was made by the 
bank of the United States. ‘The feeling manifested 
was friendly and conciliatory. No definite action.” 


Passencers. The number of passengers who have 
arrived at New York from foreign countries from the 
{st of January last to the Ist inst. is 48,492; being 340 
more than arrived during the whole of last year, and 
nearly double the number that arrived during the 
whole of 1833, 


Parisian Lions. The paper called “La Mode,” 
gives an amusing account of the different kinds of 
exgiisites, or lions, that now perambulate the Boule- 
vards of the French capitol,and sip their ices in front 
of Tortoni’s. Itappears that our Yankee exquisites this 
side the water, we should judge, have not been let 
into the .secret of the shaggy locks which they have 
adopted, and the origin of which. they are ignorant of. | 
Now, it so happens, that our daring young country- 
men, Van Amburg and Carter, the “lon tamers,” have 
so exalwed by their noble courage and exploits the al- | 


‘sons next week. 


The population of the borough of |' 


——— 
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realizing as it were the most fanciful and bri 
dreams of mythology, that the lion has in truth }. 
come a “lion.” While all the dandies of: Paris are ma 
frenzed with the marvellous exhibitions at Francon;’. 
got up by lion tamers, that they have as near as poss)’ 

le in the arrangementof their hair, adopted the shag. 
gy mane of the animal. This is the one grant point of 
uniformity in which they all agree. Another appears 
to be an aping of English talk and sports; and as jf q 
profound knowledge of John Bull was thereby. indica;. 
ed, they chew, smoke, drink and bet to the end of the 
chapter; at the same time talking most learnedly aia 
sailor-like of English yachts, which they have not the 


most distant idea of, and of blood hounds and blood 
horses. 


lliant 


Poromac aquepucr. The dam of the last pier of 
the aqueduct. has been pumped out, and the laborer 
are now busily engaged in excavating the mud. It js 
probable therefore, that the erection of the pier from the 
rocky bed of the river will be dontinenced by the ma. 
[Alex. Gaz. 


Rice. The exports of rice at Charleston, S. C. from 


Oct. 1, 1839, to Aug. 28, 1840, was 


Last year, 97,891 
The stock on hand, Aug. 28, was bbls. 556 
Last season 237 


Rat roaps. The estimated cost of construction of 
the contemplated rail road between New York and 
Albany, by the most direct route of 148 miles js 
$2,377,946. Including the damages, depots, engines 
&c. the aggregate will be about $4,000,000, ; 

The Boston Daily Advertiser states that the rail 
roads from Boston to Albany, with their buildings and 
engines, &c. will not cost far from $7,000,000. 


STeaMeERS. The Acadia left Boston on the Ist inst. with 
52 passengers, eighteen of them for England. She re. 
fuses freight; 5,338 letters, and 4,536 Canada ne wspa- 
pers went outin her from Halifax. 


SreamBoats. ‘The Pocahontas, capt. McCord, on 
her passage from Council Bluff to New Orleans a few 
days since, struck a snag near the Big Platte, which 
tore off her bottoms and she sunk immediately in deep 
water. She wasinsured partly in New Orleans and 
partly at the St. Louis and Missouri offices. The Co. 
rinthian, says the St. Louis Bulletin, on the 24th ult, 
struck asnag and sank in about 5 feet water. The 
engine and furniture will be saved, but the boat isa 
total loss. Insured for $10,000. The steamboat Pike, 
carrying the mail between Cincinnati and Louisville 
struck a rock about fifty miles below the former city 0 
the 2nd inst. and sunk to her guards. 


Stavers. The schooner Courtney, the very sister 
of the Kathleen, has been seized, condemned and sold 
at Sierre Leone. 

Slavers captured. While the ship Asia, from Can- 
ton, was at St. Helena, the British brig of war Brisk 
arrived there with three Portuguese vessels, as prizes, 
taken on the coast of Africa in May last, engaged in 
the slave trade. They were ordered by the vice admi- 
ralty court at St. Helena, to be broken up and sold. 


_ Stocks. 1,000 shares U. S. Bank sold on the Ist 
inst. at New York, at 64 a 65, and 10,000 Indiana fives 
at ih On the 7th, 625 shares U. S. bank sold at 61} 
and 62, 


Topacco.—The activity in sales in Baltimore stil! 
continues, and all the Maryland that comes to market 
quickly find purchacers at 4a 5 for inferior and com- 
mon, 5 a 7 for good and 8 to 13 for fine. Ohio tobacco 
is alsoin demand—sales Of 200 hhds. principally at 5a 
8, choice quality at 10; inferior 4 a4 59; inspections of 
the week 1,125 hhds. Maryland, 88 Ohio. 

The horn worm is injuring the crop in Maryland. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. A striking fact. According 
to the late report of the warden of the state prison in 
Connecticut, the whole number of prisoners is 169.- 
Of these one hundred and eight had been intemperate 
—and seventy-eight had been rum sellers! 


‘TRANSPORTATION RATES established by the Baltimore 
and Pittsburg line. On dry goods, 100 pounds, $1 25; 
groceries do. 1 00; coffee do. 90 cents. 


WesTERN Rivers. The Mississippi. For sore weeks 
back, says the Warsaw World, we have had heavy 
thunder showers with torrents of rain, and on Friday 
last the Mississippi began to swell, and so rapid was 
the rise that on Sunday evening it had risen over sit 
feet. This is a most extraordinary rise. The rivet, 
however, soon began to fall again, and will, probably, 
before long regain its previous low state. 


WATERMELON EXTRA. Elisha Stone, of Stafford 
county, exhibited in Fredericksburg a watermelon rals 
ed by himself, which weighed seventy-one pounds, dt 
mension round the middle 3 feet 64 inches, and round, 
in lengthwise position 4 feet 7 inches. 


Wueat. At New York 5,000 bushels Genesee 
brought $1 15 for exportation on the 2d inst. On the 
7th $10,000 bushels western sold at $1 03 a $1 10 for 
export. 

[he New York Express gives the following state 
ment of grain exported from that port: 





ready @ustrivous and ever ennobled king of the forests, 


4 
% 


Wheat. Corn. 

Exports of 1837, 17,741 48,159 
Do. 1838, 2.830 20,740 
Do. 1839, 6,187 31,524 
Do. 1840, already 120,488 132,653 


With 


